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KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


PRICE FROM £8 8s, 


THESE MACHINES POSSESS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES OVER ALL OTHERS : 


1. The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be 
produced from any other kind of Sewing Machine. 

2. Unlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stiteh, the 
seam cannot possibly rip. 

3. It is not possible to give way in wear, or in 
washing or ironing. 

4. If cut at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger 
than the fabric itself. 

5. If the most elastic fabric be stitched on the bias, 
this stitch will remain perfect when all others give way. 

6. If the stitch be cut or broken, the adjoining ones 
remain perfect. 

7. The Machine, both beginning, ending, and every 
where, fastens off its own ends. 

8. If a seam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires 
ee. the stitching may be undone with perfect 
facility. 

9. The cotton required for any strength of seam what- 
ever is as fine again as that needed by other machines. 

10. As a result, much finer work can be produced 
than by any other machine. 

11. Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of 
the under cotton. 

e Machine will stitch from a single thickness 

of cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cloth. 


13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, whew 
set, remains always the same. 

14. When desired, the Machine will make its own 
braid, in cotton, silk, or Berlin wool, and stiteh it on 
at the same moment. 

15. The Machine produces a greater variety of re- 
sults, plain and ornamental, than any other whatever’ 

16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of opera- 
tion, ease of management, artistic design, and non- 
liability to derangement. 

17. Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve months 
A month's trial is allowed and exchange effected with- 
out any charge for use. 

18. No charge is made for instruction, which is 
given without limit at the addresses of the purchasers 

19. In addition to all the operations performed by 
other Machines, such as running, tucking, hemming, 
felling, binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, these 
Machines hem-stitch, embroider, and applique, three 
operations peculiar to these only. 

20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossible 
to make a crooked seam, except desired. 

21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is almost 
impossible to miss a stitch. 


READ THE CORRESPONDENCE 


On the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of The Queen, and which will be 
forwarded on application. Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information required, 


post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL 


DEPOT, 


144 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Agents wanted in every Town where Appointments have not yet been made. 
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Literature in its Social Aspects, 


Part I. 


“SociaL Puttosopuy,” as it is called, attracts to itself every day a 
larger portion of public attention. It remains to be seen how far 
the multitudinous speculations and theories, not seldom as changeful 
as they are ingenious, which claim that somewhat lofty name, are able 
to shape themselves into the consistency that belongs to a genuine 
philosophy. But the discussions of our “ Social Science” Congress, 
and the subjects frequently chosen for popular lectures, are conclusive 
evidence at least as to the fact that the modern mind is not losing its 
interest in the inquiry. There is one section of this large subject 
upon which less attention has perhaps been bestowed than it deserves, 
the relation, namely, in which literature stands, not to the individual 
intellect, but to the general progress of Society. Upon that subject 
we propose to make some remarks, though we cannot find room for 
more than a part of them on the present occasion. 

There was a time when books constituted a world of their own, 
and when that World and the world of men were “as kingdoms in 
oppugnancy.” To be a man of letters was then looked upon almost 
as a monastic seclusion. But the cloistral days of literature, whether 
for good or for evil, are over.. Not only do men of the world and 
men of letters mix in society, but to a large extent the pursuits of 
each class are of a mixed character, derived partly from the study 
and partly from the interests of life. Literature has acquired a his- 
tory of its own; and in becoming acquainted with that history it is 
impossible not to perceive at how many points the literary and the 
social development of man have touched each other. These points 
of contact coincide in the intellectual and the social development of 
different nations sufficiently to suggest not a few inferences of some 
interest as regards social philosophy. In many respects such a sur- 
vey tends to exalt literature in our estimation; but to exalt it, not 
so much for what it effects by premeditated effort, as for what it 
effects unconsciously, as the interpreter of instincts deeper than any 
which it originates. It brings home to us, above all, the conviction 
that literature cannot be made to advance in 4 groove of its own, 
subject only“to its own laws; that it comes from the heart of human 
kind, and, for good or evil, gives utterance to all that is deepest there. 

As to the vast amount of power exercised by letters in our day, 


there can be no doubt. That power may be more or less of a ae 
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and therefore of a permanent, character; but it makes itself felt in 
the present, and does not lack confidence at least as regards the 
future. A celebrated’ German philosopher remarks that in ancient 
times the State was the great power; in the Middle Ages the Church; 
and-that to these in recent days we have added two others—com- 
merce and literature. In earlier ages the influence both of commerce 
and of letters was comparatively local and occasional. In the modern. 
world both influences are permanent, and aspire to become universal. 
What railroads and steam effect. for trade, that popular education 
effects for literature. Scliools and lecture-halls and mechanic insti- 
tutes have lent’ it wings. That which belonged of old to the few 
is now the inheritance of the many. Men are proud of their new 
possession, and proud for. very different reasons. Some see in it a 
new gift ot God to man, accompanied by a new responsibility; others 
value it as a human franchise, the result of human energies, and the 
triumph. of natural powers. The religious see in it new means of 
acquainting man with his duties; the worldly new means of extend- 
ing his sensuous enjoyments. In one thing they are agreed, viz. 
that in determining the future lot of man literature must have a great 
place; and consequently that to ascertain its relations to society is a 
problem not of mere speculation, but of practical philosophy. 

We should have no reason to be surprised if weound that, high 
as are the services and. just honours of literature, there is, among 
many, a disposition to exeggerate both. A temperate estimate of 
itself is not one of the characteristics of modern Intellect. It is like 
a youth who has come too lately into possession of a large estate to 
appreciate its resources aright. Conscious of great.and new powers, 
it has not had time to learn their limitations. There are some who 
fancy that. the day has gone by when the statesman in his study, or 
the great captain in the field, can exercise more than a seeming power, 
and that no genuine moral influence survives except that which. pro- 
ceeds from the author's desk. The “slave of the lamp” is the di- 
vinity in whom they believe, next to that great divinity of their wor- 
ship—self. Such an exaggerated estimate of literary power proceeds, 
of course, mainly from an inadequate estimate of other things, and 
especially of revealed religion. The gifts such persons -decline to 
accept from above, they claim exclusively as the spoil of human in- 
vention. A few years ago multitudes; believed in a “reign of ‘peace,” 
of which commerce was the bond, and in which charity need have no 
part. There are still multitudes who look forward to a state bf per- 
fection as a thing guaranteed by the diffusion of general knowledge. 
It is thus that unbelief and credulity are ever allied, and that those 
who scoff at revelation and the Church become the fanatics of “ spirit- 
rapping.” To depreciate religion in order to exalt literature is a 
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crime against the latter as well as the former. It is to remove the 
buttresses and tamper with the foundations of a building, in the hope 
of raising still higher, with the materials thus, provided, its pinnacles 
and towers. The over-estimate of the influence exercised by literature 
as compared with the power of the State proceeds no less from the 
intemperate haste of an intellectual movement that has not yet ac- 
quired the sedateness of experience. 

The “ pride of literature,” as it has been called, is closely con- 
nected with an ignorance of the real dignity that belongs to letters, 
and the genuine service they are capable of rendering to man. Those 
who are most infected with this unworthy pride boast much of the 
influence of books: but they think more of that immediate and palp- 
able influence, which is obvious to all, than of that more spiritual 
influence which, though it lasts long, rises imperceptibly and diffuses 
itself slowly. Bentham, not Plato, is the idol of such encomiasts; 
and if they can afford a word of praise to Bacon himself, it is only on 
condition of being allowed to represent that great lover of knowledge 
as one who valued it only for its material applications. The pamphlet 
of the hour interests them more than the moral treatise which was 
written three thousand years ago, and yet upon whose “lucid brow,” 
as on the sea, “ Time writes no wrinkle.” The characters which they 
can spell must be as large as those over shop-doors; and harmonies 
less obtrusive than those of drum and trumpet are lost on their ear. 
It is not long since a distinguished man proclaimed in Parliament 
that the newspaper press was the most useful part of literature. The 
boldest but speaks what the many think, or what they will think 
when they come to know their own mind. Such is the degradation 
which literature must reach if it forgets its fountain-head, which is 
hidden on the mountain summits of Truth, and attaches itself mainly 
to those material applications which belong to it but incidentally, as, 
descending from the heights, it irrigates the fields and farms of com- 
mon life. In the old fable of King Log, we have a type of such ex- 
altations and their consequences. Literature is neither a divinity nor 
a drudge—converse errors very closely connected. 

Before going further it may be well to explain in what sense we 
speak of literature when claiming for it high functions, and yet as- 
serting its limitations. There are three senses in which the word is 
used. The widest, or etymological sense, would include in litera- 
ture nearly all that is transmitted and circulated by letters, except 
what is obviously either technical, or intended to meet the meaner 
wants of the moment. The narrowest definition would include in 
the term little more than comes home to the “ business and bosoms 
of men.” In this-last sense the language in which man expresses 
his highest aspirations, his deepest thoughts, and his most spiritual 
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sympathies, is not accounted part of literature, but classed apart as 
science or as song. In this sense the drama is literature, but the 
Orphic ode is not, and the philosophic idyl or elegy scarcely claims 
the name. In this sense a philosophy of society, cast in the form 
of maxims or witticisms, is literature; while the dialogues of Plato 
are not. A book of memoirs, though compiled out of letters not 
written for publication, is included in the term; while the earliest. 
historical works, or the most interesting dissertations on the migra- 
tion of races, are excluded. Used in this sense, the term “ litera- 
ture” corresponds in some degree with that of “ belles lettres.” Now, 
for literature in this very restricted sense, we make no exalted claim. 
It flourishes generally in times not remarkable for earnestness; and 
as it “lives to please,” so it must “please to live;” in other words, 
its estimate of social actions and relations is not likely to be higher 
than that of the world. It eludes the great problems which belong 
to man in his wider humanity,—those which face him when he con- 
templates God, his own soul, and outward nature. The sense in which 
we use the term “literature” is intermediate between the two we have 
referred to. It includes those works which deal with the region of the 
humanities, and constitute, through written words, the expression ot 
man as a human being. It excludes the accidental, the technical, 
that which is but instrumental, and that which, like abstract science, 
addresses itself to the few; but it includes poetry, history, and even 
philosophy, so far as the last is genial in its character, has its origin 
in man’s universal needs, and challenges our total being,—the imagi- 
nation and the heart, as well as the intellect. The three definitions 
of literature are, of course, all of them allowable and useful; but 
what we assert of it, using the word in one of these senses, would not 
apply to it if understood in a different sense. 

In casting a glance back upon the history of literature, what per- 
haps strikes us most is the orderly sequence with which its different. 
periods, characterised in most nations by analogous merits and de- . 
fects, succeed each other. Were all these periods like the earlier, 
it would be impossible not to speak of them in words which we should 
call enthusiastic, if we did not remember how far short even they 
must fall of our feelings in youth, when first the new world of per- 
durable books come in upon us. Amid the fleeting pageants of time, 
the great poems of the world maintain an image of immortality. 
States, like men, drop back into the dust; that dust takes shape 
again, and again crumbles into dissolution; but the heroic song 
which thousands of years ago delighted the village circle on the 
shores of Asia Minor still pours life into the veins of successive 
generations in remote and unfriendly climes, Such is the mystery of 
musical words. The temples that seemed as stable as the quarries 
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of Paros and Pentelicus out of which they rose have melted 
away like snow-wreaths: yet Achilles lives as when fire flashed 
from the sightless eyes of the gray rhapsodist, and the youngest 
shepherd-boy amid the listening group clasped the crook like a 
sword. Not a picture of Apelles survives, but Helen remains as 
when her beauty launched the fleets of Greece. Philip and Alex- 
ander are gone; their bones lie as passive as those of the broad 
elephants which, beside the Persian or Indian rivers, once divided 
the iron ranks of the Macedonian phalanx; but Demosthenes still 
denounces ‘the barbarian’ as when he took his stand on the pnyx, 
and “in Athens there was but one voice.” Dynasties have vanished; 
empires, foreshown to the sad prophet in dread symbolic image, are 
no more; hosts beneath whose tread tlie earth trembled have passed 
into earth; communities bright and fragile have risen like the flower, 
and broken like the bubble; yet no word is moved from its order of 
all those which Cassandra spoke in her madness, and Auschylus re- 
corded. Time reveres that blind old discrowned head of CEdipus as, 
sitting beside the city-gates in the laurel-grove of the Eumenides, 
he bends it forward, listening to the Athenian nightingales. The 
song of those birds is unchanged; no link has been broken, from 
age to age, in the chain of the musical tradition. As secure against 
change is every modulation of that tragic chorus which celebrated 
their melody. 

We enjoy our secure possession almost without memory either of 
the enjoyment or the debt. Let us try to realise what we should be 
without it. What if the world had lost—we will not say those 
great early poems which have triumphed over the competition of 
those whom they are always waking to rivalry—but the few and 
precious volumes of early History! To look back on the region of 
the Past, for us so beautified by the gradations of historical dis- 
tances, so enriched by the boundary-lines of successive ages, so en- 
nobled by the monuments of great events just touched by the sun- 
rise of authentic annals ;—to look forth on that region, never fairer 
than when scarred with convulsions passed away, or touched by the 
bleeding hand of ancient wrong, and to find in it but a waste! 
There are beings of a more exalted order than man, who abide in a 
region over which time has no sway; there are races below ours, who 
live but in an ever-shifting present; but for man to have no history, 
would be to exist in time, and yet know it only by its discords. The 
contemplatist would still gaze upward into the eternal and the infi- 
nite, nor would he gaze in vain: but the eye that looks along the 
labours of man, and fixes itself wistfully on the far horizons of life, 
would find little to reward its quest. 

Still greater would be our loss if deprived of the earlier records 
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of Philosophy. Directly or indirectly, it is through literature that 
they have been preserved for us; and but for them the most deeply 
interesting parts of literature would never have existed. Problems 
which for us are solved have for us lost much of their attraction; we 
hardly understand how they can ever have presented themselves to 
the human mind as things of dubious interpretation. Yet whole 
volumes of literature—nay often of what we call ‘light litera- 
ture’—are the touching memorials of intellectual strivings no ‘longer 
ours, though labours analogous to them still remain for us. There 
is a profound pathos in those records of questionings and aspira- 
tions in days gone by. Man remembered his birthright, and there- 
fore aspired after truth. No failures could drive him from the 
investigation; for he felt that in Truth the issues of his being were 
involved, and that disappointment in such a quest was nobler than 
suecess in meaner pursuits. Christianity had not yet illuminated 
man’s life; but with such lights as he possessed, whether derived 
from reason or tradition, man continued to meditate, and an irresist- 
ible instinct made him record his thoughts. The questions which 
haunted him were ever the same. ‘“ What Power is that which 
whispers Duty in our ears, commanding us to act or to forbear? 
‘Human polities, whence come they? what claim have they on our 
allegiance? Those other beings of our kind, are they indeed our 
brethren, or are they creatures on whom we may prey?” In many 
a light song the answer to such inquiries, or rather many rival an- 
swers, remains indirectly involved, no less than in the metaphysical 
treatise. Half of mythological poetry is but a reply to the ques- 
tiens the heart of man insisted on asking respecting external Nature. 
‘Tf to us some of those strange questionings appear fantastic or far- 
fetched, it is either because Revelation has set us at rest on such 
matters, or because in an age which science has made secure, and 
security effeminate, we find our rest in material occupations and con- 
ventional pleasures. It has been well observed that we can now 
hardly imagine the intense vividness with which such speculations 
presented themselves to the mind of man in the early stages of 
‘human societies. ‘Such was especially the case in those happier 
climates of the south, where the bodily organs possessed a marvellous 
impressionability, and where nature played upon the nerve of man, 
in all her moods, as on an instrument. To children the outward 
world still remains a miracle. To too many of mature age it has 
become but a machine. We have acquired fixed habits of mind as 
wegards nature. We regard it as a raw material which we are to 
turn to acconnt, or as a power of which we are, through inductive 
science, to ascertain the laws. These habits, once impressed onthe 
general mind of society, mould the intelligence of every member of 
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it, even of these not addicted to science, and consequently exclude 
the opposite and imaginative habit of mind. 

Far other was the.aspect under which Nature presented herself to 
the human mind before the idea-of physical law had grown familiar. 
The imagination became her interpreter, Whether the interpretation 
was presented in the form of poetry or of philosophy. In man’s poetic 
moods the torrent could not rend its way down the mountain without 
wearing the semblance of a Divinity, terrible or beneficent. In his 
philosophic moods the commonest herb that rose from the \sod made 
him ask himself, “And I—whenee do come?” Poet!y was but 
ithe flashing’ eye, and philosophy the brooding brow, of the same con- 
templative Intelligence. The artist may have laboured but to give 
pleasure or gain sympathy; but Art worked under an imperious ne- 
cessity of expressing human needs. ‘ What,” the human mind was 
ever asking,—“ what is.this material universe around us, with all its 
moving imagery, now remote as a vision, now thrilling us like the 
limbs through which our life-blood flows? What means it? What 
relations has it with the Divine? Is it one great whole; or are its 
several parts disconnected? Does it live? Shall we call it mortal, since 
all its products fall back again into stillness; or immortal, because from 
its decay new life, and nobler, is quickened. There is in it nothing 
solitary, nothing divided. Stream flows to sea; .and sea revisits in 
\cloud the failing stream. Nature! Is she finite? Is she infinite ? 
We cannot trace her out. Her circles wind back into cach.other, 
and.are lost. Her harmonies are manifold, and we catch them but 
in fragments. We, we;—it is we who are the disjointed fragments, 
not Nature. Is the Universe, then, eternal as well as infinite, if infi- 
nite it be? Is it-a God; or is there a God unseen who has created 
it? or is it the outward semblance of a Divine Being, a robe of 
¢matter which is joined to him, as with us.body and soul are joined?” 
Such were the questions which in all lands asked themselves, and 
\patiently waited for an answer. Such were the strivings of the 
human mind after Truth. The permanent literature of every age, 
‘not the philosophic literature alone, is their memorial. 

Not less solicitous was the inquiry when Nature was thought 
vof.in her relations principally to man and .his needs, by those 
who had not received, in Revelation, a ¢lue to the labyrinth. “Is 
not Nature our mother and our nurse? Does she not wonder- 
fully, in darkness, shape us, looking down into our being ere we are 
conscious .of being, as the geometrician bends his brow over his 
theorem? Does she not breathe into us her own breath; com- 
mand her mountain marble to pass into herb and air, and build up 
our bones? Does she not feed us as the panther feeds its young; 
lure us to walk by her-side ; send forth her winds to be as wings on 
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our shoulders; and challenge us from crag and cliff? She is far 
from us, yet gives us strength to follow her voice. She promises to 
become ever more to us. She discloses herself to us’in orderly gra- 
dations of Sense, and Intellect, and Soul. In our first days we felt 
her, and only felt her, like an infant lying on its mother’s knees, 


blind and helpless, yet with a vague sense of protection. Afterwards 


she woke in us new instincts, and through the windows of growing 
intelligence communicated herself to us in ampler measure. At first 
we had but heard her singing lullabies above our cradle; but now she 


_ put forth her hand, as if from infinite space, and touched our lids, ~ 


and we looked up upon a countenance awful yet full of love. A third 
time she imparted herself to us. Infancy and childhood had both 
passed away: youth had come with its marvellous energies, its gene- 
rous hopes, and boundless resources. Nature was with us still. She 
sent aspirations into our soul capable of directing the efforts of the 
intellect, and controlling the passions of the body. Beneath us we 
felt the mighty parent still, but motionless no more. Singing loud 
hymns, and sustaining her young brood on her bosom, the Maternal 
Goddess seemed to ascend toward that heaven of which she sang. 
Newer knowledge streamed in upon us; but around us glowed the 
dawn of a life that seemed to transcend all knowledge. Such were 
the stages of our advancing estate. The first was the blind infant 
life of the senses ; the second was that of the mental faculties blended 
with the animal ; the third was that of spiritual aspirations, sent most 
abundantly when needed most, and mounting to regions dimly re- 
membered, but remembered as: our native place.” 

* But too soon the voice of man’s questionings lost its exulting tone. 
The lessons of Time by itself sound like a sour pedantry; and the 
teaching of mere experience is grievous to those who have not learned 
from a higher source that, if man is weak, a strength greater than 
any that Nature can give him is perfected in such weakness, a strength 
that belongs to the supernatural, descends from above, and alights on 
the humble. The Pagan appeal to Nature became at last but a re- 
proach. “Is Nature,” it murmured, “ indeed ourmother? Trial fell 
upon us. We woke as one stunned by a fall, or as the Menad on 
the frosty mountain side. Nature helped us not. Her ear was turned 
on us as a rock in its sullenness. We turned from her to the Will 
within us. Youth and its dreams past, there remained the resolute 
strength of manhood. We scorned to submit: we fought; we con- 
quered. From the adversities of every clime new daring reaped new 
wisdom. What Nature would not give, we took. We clave open 
her niggard fields with the plough, and dragged up the reluctant in- 
crease. We felled the pine, and bridged the sea. The mine yielded 
us the weapons of our battle with Nature, and the trumpet that sang 
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our triumph. Nature, then, is not our mother, but our slave; and we, 
what are we? Are we Divinities that rule her ;—her wonder, and her 
worship?” Thus man questioned in every land, and Nature made . 
answer from a million of graves,-“‘Thou conquerest me but through 
my laws, and through making thyself subject to my laws. The end 
of my law is death. Descend, and question of me in the darkness.” 
There was a time when in such questionings nothing strange or 
exaggerated would have been found. Probably every early nation 
passed through such a stage, if it ever reached to any thing mature 
or added a bequest to man’s inheritance. In literature we find the 
memorial of these inward strivings. Among its great lessons is this 
—that man is ever the same. It is not improbable that all the 
modern schools of metaphysics and moral philosophy were antici- 
pated by those of Greece before the days of Alexander. The Pan- 
theism of recent Germany had its prototype, as we are assured, in 
the Ionian school founded by Thales of Miletus. A more spiritual 
philosophy, which also has its disciples in our day, was anticipated by 
the Eleatic school founded by Zenophanes. Parmenides asserted the 
“ subjective” character of space and time no less than the followers 
of Coleridge, and insisted, like our Transcendentalists, on the dis- 
tinction between pure reason and the faculty that judges by sense. 
Pythagoras anticjpated those who found a political system upon 
theological views; and embodied his own in social institutes almost 
of an ecclesiastical character, insisting upon the close connexion be- 
tween speculative principles and practical life. These anticipations 
are to be found in the earliest Indian as well as in the Greek phi- 
losophy, and it is through literature that we learn the substantial 
identity of the human mind. The Berkeleyan theory respecting 
matter is as clearly expressed in the Sanscrit hymns as in the trea- 
tises of the Irish prelate. To the end of time the lesson will pro- 
bably be the same. The old Epicureans will always have their fol- 
lowers in materialism, and the Academicians in scepticism. It has 
been said that every one is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian: and 
doubtless, in proportion as the reason and the imagination predominate 
on the one side, cr the understanding and the fancy on the other; as 
the faculty that creates or that which analyses is in the ascendant ; 
as the instinct of the mind is ideal or is dialectic,—thinkers will, how- 
ever unconsciously, range themselves under the cne school or the other. 
In preserving the monuments of thought, even on the most ab- 
stract subjects, Literature discharges a function graver than that which 
her votaries often claim for her—a twofold function. She attests 
the fact that, even in periods we sometimes look on as half-barbarous, 
man refused to believe that nothing concerned him except what be- 
longs to the senses. Amid all our boasted civilisation, how many 
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there are to whom the dignity and preciousness of Truth .are -alike 
unknown! The World is with them. They believe in her with ine 
faith of martyrs, advance her material interests with the zeal of mis- 
sionaries, and commonly carry off those prizes which are the just 
reward of undivided energies. But what shall we say of those who 
‘can go.no further than all this? Nations do not live by bread alone. 
How do such persons stand as relates to the spiritual good of nations 
or of individuals? How as relates to Truth? They do not deny her 
existence. In our day it is not safe, nor in good taste, to do so. 
They agree that her existence should be recognised; nay, that she 
should be allowed to “reign,” on condition of not “ruling.” Ad- 
mitted truths are to be enthroned on high—so high, that like statues 
“ mast-headed” at the top of lofty pillars, their features become in- 
visible. Truths not universally recognised (and only for that reason 
not regarded as truisms) are to be let alone. All search after them 
is to be stigmatised under the opprobrious names of speculation or of 
controversy. At no period and in no country has the love of Truth 
existed among men self-occupied, or mainly devoted to external 
things. As much of Truth as chances to receive the sanction of 
public opinion will be nominally theirs: but it is in them only»as 
the motion of a carriage is in a man while he continnes to sit in 
the carriage. It is in them, not of them. Truth does not abidedn 
the temples preoccupied by the money-changers. She haunts rather 
the ruined precinets of some “ creed outworn,” where:at least.a nobler 
divinity than Plutus was worshipped, and where, amid Pagan follies 
and superstitions, some traces yet remain of man’s primitive belief 
and deathless aspirations. How sternly is a practical indifference.in 
the midst of light reproved by the noble industry of great minds, 
labouring at early periods and under adverse circumstances, to find 
that truth which its possessors can neither enjoy nor turn.to account! 

The second function exercised by these early records of man’s 
strivings is one of rebuke, not directed against the indolence .but 
the pride of human intellect. It addresses itself to those who seek 
Truth but to gratify self-love or extend ‘the empire of Mind. Sueh 
persons value knowledge, on the condition that they are themselves 
to discover it. They are eager for fresh lore, but indifferent as to 
the preservation of truth already known. They care nothing for 
its purity, so only that its apparent bulk may be added to, and by 
their hands. ‘In their pursuit of truth there may be courage and 
zeal, but. there is neither reverence nor fidelity. To the human intel- 
lect alone they are loyal. In each new philosophy they expect the 
regeneration of the world. Such persons stand rebuked by the efforts 
of the past. They find that human intelligence revolves in the same 
track, and reproduces nearly the same -systems in the same order. 
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They leap forth upon a shore supposed to be virgin, but the trace «of 
a man’s foot on thé sand tells them that another has been before them. 
The same monuments which commemorate the strivings of the human 
heart confess the limitations of human intellect, and affirm that while 
the physical sciences advance by their own energies, in spiritual things 
man owes his progress not to Discovery but to Revelation. The same 
divine hand which imparted to him his natural faculties has been 
stretched forth again, and, raising him from his low estate, has en- 
abled him to exercise those faculties with added lights, and to ad- 
vance along a higher level. 


In an age in which literature aspires to become universal, it is 
impossible for even the trifling not to perceive that nothing else con- 
nected with it is so momentous as the moral relations which it esta- 
blishes with man. A serious tone of mind is forced. upon any one 
who reflects on this great moral problem. There are many who look 
upon the subject with despondency. Knowing the manifold tempta- 
tions connected with books, temptations from which, till lately, the 
great mass of mankind have been preserved by the urgency of daily 
toil and the absence of literary culture, they ask what is to be the 
consequence when the snares that assail the palace beset the cottage 
no less? Hitherto, they remark, the lot of the many has been one of 
physieal toil, but of intellectual rest. It has lain in a valley thick- 
set.with fair households. On the one side has risen the great moun- 
tain of inductive science, and on the other that of Scholastic Theo- 
logy; but the poor man’s foot has tarried by the stream that turns 
his mill, and no one has challenged him to scale the crags. Still 
less to him has literature played the siren’s part. Is all this to be 
changed? Among books there will.always be the good and the bad; 
but the supply of each kind will depend on the demand. Which 
class will the many prefer? Will literature, on the whole, be a nurse 
of the virtues or a pander of vice? There is neither a.rural village 
nor a mighty city the peace of which will not one day depend upon:the 
answer which time must make to such questions. We ean but offer 
afew suggestions on the subject. Let us begin with the more hopeful. 

There are, then, virtues as well as vices which we commonly.asso- 
ciate with the few, and which, notwithstanding, sound literature tends 
to impart.to the many. Let us name, for instance, magnanimity. 
One who ranges among the great men of all ages, and ‘recognises 
that far-reaching influence by which, silently, unostentatiously, and 
grasping at no power, they have built up the empire of thought,.is 
Jess likely than another to join in the stress and strain of petty emu- 
lations. He does not need the lordship over a narrow-cirecle: To 
him there are sceptres not. made of iron or gold, and spiritual thrones 
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to sit at the foot of which is better than vulgar rule. The remoter 
power, he knows, is the more permanent. The senate amid which he 
may, if he pleases, be present, includes all the great men who have 
ever lived; yet in it there is no clamour and no pressure at the door. 

Nor is literature less a promoter of unworldliness and self-sacri- 
fice. It is the noble bequest of men who gathered up intellectual 
treasures while those around them snatched at gewgaws, or lay 
passive in listlessness. It denounces self-indulgence. ‘ Who is he,” 
says the great Tuscan bard, 


“So pale with musing in Pierian groves?” 


Those whose ears were open to “the whispers of the lonely Muse” 
were supposed of old to have closed them against the “ Lydian airs” 
of the frivolous or sensual. Literature was thus regarded as a manly 
art, the foe of luxury, and the inspirer of heroism; while in some 
languages the very term that denoted a life given to the imaginative: 
arts was the same that meant “virtue.” If, in later times, literature 
has been cultivated but as a means to a selfish end, if vanity has been 
the student's stimulus, if an intellectual voluptuousness, more in- 
sidious than coarse sensuality, has turned the haunt of the Muses into 
a garden of epicurean delights,—the loss sustained by literature has 
avenged the wrong. She possesses a healing power; but, like other 
physicians, she may catch the malady while she bends over the sick- 
bed. Men of letters have often, and not always unjustly, charged 
the clergy with learning worldliness from the world it was sent to 
reform. Strange that they should not have observed that their own 
order bears no talisman against a similar infection. What sense 
of her genuine functions belongs to a literature which flatters where 
it should instruct, and flings itself in fawning dedications at the 
feet of a public more adulated than ever was Oriental despot ? 


‘For excuse it can but take refuge in wit like Aristippus, who, on 


being reproved for falling at the feet of Dionysius while presenting a 
petition to him, replied, “that it was not his fault if Dionysius had 
ears in his feet.” . 

Servile men of letters are reproved by the very name of the 
“liberal arts.” Such arts are liberal, because, drawing us out from 
the false centre of self, and the narrow circle of merely conventional 
interests, they dilate our individual being to the dimensions of a 
world-wide humanity, imparting to us thus the freedom of “no mean 
city.” In this respect, as in some others, the loftiest literature is a 
shadow of religion, though the difference between the substance and 
the shadow is of course infinite, and though the latter is often dis- 
torted by the inequalities of the surface along which it is. projected. 
Contented ignorance is bounded by the senses, Literature breaks 
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down that limit. A shelf stored with books of travel enables the 
artizan at his daily toil to send forth his thoughts through all lands. 
A few volumes of history, and Time is to him a grave that has given 
up its dead. Add a few volumes of poetry to a few of history, and 
the present catches a radiance from the past. They remind us that 
if the things round us seem to us but little, so seemed to those who 
lived at an earlier day those things the fame of which has lasted for 
centuries. They tell us that in the present, too, virtue and genius 
retain that immortalising touch which changes dust into gems. It 
is through landscape-paintings that we learn best to appreciate nature, 
and perceive that weed and weather-stain has its beauty as well as 
mountain and lake. So it is through a Homer or a Herodotus that 
we learn to understand human life. In every rural scene are to be 
found the fair gradations of a Poussin or a Claude, if only those 
great men have taught us first to spell the alphabet of nature and 
then to read her page. So likewise in every parish there is a whole 
Tliad of action and of passion, if only we have been taught to trace 
their workings by one of those men whom Nature has chosen for her 
expositors. Every where around us there spreads the Infinite, but 
we need the optic glass to bring it out. A true book is such a glass. 
Such a book is now a telescope, bringing the distant close; now a 
microscope, magnifying what is near. It is thus that nature’s large- 
ness is made to break through the limits of our littleness; and that 
matter, subjecting itself to the interpretation of mind, becomes ele- 
vated, as it were, into spirit. 

Influences such as these must ever be diffused in proportion as 
education—an education not based upon vanity—extends its sphere. 
They work for the many, because they work through those sym- 
pathies that exist in all. For the poor and the rich alike there is 
but one mode of being delivered from the thraldom of self: it is 
that of taking interest in things unconnected with self. The negative 
evil can only be obviated by the positive good. Can any one doubt 
that a cultivated Imagination helps us in this matter? It is the ideal 
power that alone enables us to realise what belongs to the remote 
and the unseen, and by realising, to love it. If from the far distance 
of past time objects flash out as with a magic distinctness, like that 
which, in the evening of a rainy day, draws near to us the mountain- 
range, till bush and scar leap forward to catch the “ discriminating 
touch” of a setting sun, it is not wonderful that our affections too 
should attach themselves to beings thus suddenly made known to us, 
beings in whom we descry at once all that we are and all that we 
fain would be! Which of the virtues is not fostered by this noble 
emulation? Sophocles, it has been generally thought, can belong 
but to the few. But it was to the many that he addressed himself. 
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In his most touching tragedy, Antigon® is warned that whosoever 
buries: the dead bodies of her brothers shall share their fate. She 
replies that this mandate may be the law of a tyrant, but that it has 
never issued from Jove nor from that sceptred Justice which reigns 
among the Shades ;—that she will be true to the dead, and bear her 
fate. Is her resolve more a lesson of fidelity to the nursling of the 
palace than to the son of the shepherd, the fisherman, or the artizan? 
Heroic arms of old cut down the Pelian pines, and pulled the oar all 
night long through the foam of an unknown sea. Is this more a 
lesson of courage and perseverance to the Arctic discoverer than to 
the village boy who finds a brave resolution checked by a trivial 
obstacle? Men read these things, and their physical aspect itself, 
mien, and step, are altered. A breath from far summits sends 
strength into their souls. Experience not their own is imparted to 
them; the heart is made more single; but the mind is made many- 
sided; and the faculties of the individual are multiplied into those 
of his kind. : 
The arts that do these things for us may well be called “ libera 

arts.” They have the noblest freedom, that of just dependence and 
true service; and what they possess they impart. In conferring free- 
dom on responsive minds, they confer empire also. We are told that 
“the meek inherit the earth.” They do so doubtless because humble 
hearts are large hearts, and possess, through love and through the 
absence of pride and fear, the reality of those serene enjoyments 
which belong to our universal nature, and which are grasped but in 
name by those who make the world their prey. The enlarging, in- 
fluence of an imagination developed by the higher class of literature 
does for the intellect of man something analogous to that which a 
holier power does for him at the depths of his being. It creates a 
communion of intelligences; it abolishes isolation; it bestows on 
each what belongs to all. It cannot therefore but abate prejudice, 
break through narrowness, destroy littleness. All this, we are some- 
times told, may yet but create a good the enemy of some higher good. 
Doubtless it not only may, but must do so if the gift be perverted; 
but the very adage, “ Corruptio optimi res pessima est,” includes the 
statement that the gift is good, though the corruption of it be fatal. 
Fatal indeed is the influence of a literature, however able, which 
forgets its true vocation, and seeks its reward in what is below, not in 
what is above it. An allegiance broken is commonly an allegiance _ 
transferred. When literature ceases to be the servant of Truth, it 
becomes the slave of the world, and ministers but to bondage. The 
breath of vanity changes what was a “ palace of the Humanities” into 
a splendid prison, and the pictures with which its storied walls were 
hung are replaced by mirrors reflecting but self-love. 
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Constance Shertwood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuarter II. 

A year elapsed betwixt the period of the so brief, but to me so’ 
memorable, visit of the.weleomest guests our house ever received—- 
to wit, my Lady Mounteagle and her granddaughters—and that. in 
which I met with an accident, which compelled my parents to carry: 
me to Lichfield for chirurgical advice. our. times in the course of. 
that’ year I was honoured with letters writ by the hand of Mistress’ 
Ann Dacre; partly, as. the gracious young lady said, by reason of 
her grandmother's desire that the bud acquaintanceship which had 
sprouted in the short-lived season of the aforesaid visit should, by 
such: intercourse as may be carried on by means of letters, blossom 
into a flower of true friendship; and also that that worthy lady and 
my good mother willed such a correspondence betwixt us as would 
serve to the sharpening of our wits, and the using our pens to be 
good servants to our thoughts. In the course of this history I will 
set down at intervals some of the letters I received at divers times 
from this noble lady; so that those who read these innocent pictures of 
herself, portrayed by her own hand, may trace the beginnings of those 
virtuous inclinations which at an early age were already working in 
her soul, and ever after appeared in her. 

On the 15th day of January of the next year to that in which 
my eyes had feasted on this creature so embellished with rare en- 
dowments and accomplished gracefulness, the first letter I had from. 
her came to my hand; the first link of a chain which knit together 
her heart and mine through long seasons of absence and sore troubles, 
to the great comforting, as she was often pleased to say, of herself, 
who was so far above me in rank, whom she chose to call her friend, 
and of the poor’friend and servant whom she thus honoured beyond 
her deserts. In as pretty a handwriting as can well be thought 
of, she thus wrote : 


sweet Mistress Constance,—Though I enjoyed your com- 
pany but for the too brief time during which we rested under your 
honoured parents’ roof, I retain so great a sense of the contentment 
T received therefrom, and so lively a remembrance of the converse we 
held in the grounds adjacent to Sherwood Hall, that I am better 
pleased than I can well express that my grandmother bids me sit 
down and write to one whom to see and to converse with once more 
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would be to me one of the chiefest pleasures in life. And the more 
welcome is this command by reason of the hope it raises in me to 
receive in return a letter from my well-beloved Mistress Constance, 
which will do my heart more good than any thing else that can 
happen to me. “Tis said that marriages are made in heaven. When 
I asked my grandam if it were so, she said, ‘I am of opinion, 
Nan, they are made in many more places than one; and I would to 
God none were made but such as are agreed upon in so good a 
place.’ But methinks some friendships are likewise made in heaven; 
and if it be so, I doubt not but that when we met, and out of that 
brief meeting there arose so great and sudden a liking in my heart 
for you, Mistress Constance,—which, I thank God, you were not slow 
to reciprocate,—that our angels had met where we hope one day to 
be, and agreed together touching that matter. 

“Tt suits ill a bad pen like mine to describe the fair seat we 
reside in at this present time—the house cf Mr. James Labourn, 
which he has lent unto my grandmother. "Tis most commodious 
and pleasant, and after long sojourn in London, even in winter, a 
terrestrial paradise. But, like the garden of Eden, not without dan- 
gers; for the too much delight I took in out-of-doors pastimes, and 
most of all on the lake when it was frozen, and we had merry 
sports upen it, to the neglect of my lessons, not heeding the lapse of 
time in the pursuit of pleasure,—brought me into trouble and sore 
disgrace. My grandmother ordered me into confinement for three 
days in my own chamber, and I saw her not nor received her blessing 
all that time; at the end of which she sharply reproved me for my 
fault, and bade me hold in mind that ‘twas when loitering in a 
garden Eve met the tempter, and threatened further and severe 
punishment if I applied not diligently to my studies. When I had 
knelt down and begged pardon, promising amendment, she drew me 
to her and kissed me, which it was not her wont often to do. ‘ Nan,’ 
she said, ‘ I would have thee use thy natural parts, and improve thy- 
self in virtue and learning; for such is the extremity of the times, 
that ere long it may be that many first shall be last and many last 
shall be first in this realm of England. But virtue and learning are 
properties which no man can steal from another; and I would fain 
see thee endowed with a goodly store of both. That great man and 
true confessor, Sir Thomas More, had nothing so much at heart as 
his daughter's instruction; and Mistress Margaret Roper, once my 
sweet friend, though some years older than my poor self, who still 
laments her loss, had such fine things said of her by the greatest men 
of this age, as would astonish thee to hear; but they were what she 
had a right to and very well deserved. And the strengthening of 
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her mind through study and religious discipline served her well at 
the time of her great trouble; for where other women would have 
lacked sense and courage how to act, she kept her wits about her, 
and ministered such comfort to her father, remaining near him at the 
last, and taking note of his wishes, and finding means to bury him in 
a Christian manner, which none other.durst attempt, that she had 
occasion to thank God who gave her a head as well as a heart. And 
who knows, Nan, what may befall thee, and what need thou mayst 
have of the like advantages ?’ 

“ My grandmother looked so kindly on me then, that, albeit 
abashed at the remembrance of my fault, I sought to move her 
to further discourse; and knowing what great pleasure she had in 
speaking of Sir Thomas More, at whose house in Chelsea she had 
oftentimes been a visitor in her youth, I enticed her to it by cunning 
questions touching the customs he observed in his family. 

“¢ Ah, Nan!’ she said, ‘that house was a school and exercise of 
the Christian religion. There was neither man nor woman in it 
who was not employed in liberal disciplines and fruitful reading, 
although the principal study was religion. There was no quarrell- 
ing, not so much as a peevish word to be heard; nor was any one 
seen idle; all were in their several employs: nor was there wanting 
sober mirth. And so well-managed a government Sir Thomas did 
not maintain by severity and chiding, but by gentleness and kind- 
ness.’ 

“ Methéught as she said this, that my dear grandam in that 
matter of chiding had not taken a leaf out of Sir Thomas’s book; 
and there was no doubt a transparency in my face which revealed to 
her this thought of mine; for she straightly looked at me and said, 
‘ Nan, a penny for thy thoughts !’ at the which I felt myself blushing, 
but knew nothing would serve her but the truth; so I said, in as 
humble a manner as I could think of, ‘ An if you will excuse me, 
grandam, I thought if Sir Thomas managed so well without chiding, 
that you manage well with it.’ At the which she gave me a light 
nip on the forehead, and said, ‘Go to, child; dost think that any 
but saints can rule a household without chiding, or train children 
without whipping? Go thy ways, and mend them too, if thou 
wouldst escape chastisement; and take with thee, Nan, the words 
of one whom we shall never again see the like of in this poor country, 
which he used to his wife or any of his children if they were diseased 
or troubled: “ We must not look at our pleasures to go to heaven in 
feather-beds, or to be carried up thither even by the chins.”’ And 
so she dismissed me; and I have here set down my fault, and the 
singular goodness showed me by my grandmother when it was par- 
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doned, not thinking I can write any thing better worth notice than 
the virtuous talk with which she then favoured me. 

“ There is in this house a chapel very neat and rich, and an ancient 
Catholic priest is here, who says Mass most days; at the which we, 
with my grandmother, assist, and such of her servants as have not 
conformed to the times; and. this good father instructs us in the 
principles of Catholic religion. On the eve of the Feast of the 
Nativity of Christ, my lady stayed in the chapel from eight at night 
till two in the morning ; but sent us to bed at nine, after the Litanies 
were said, until eleven, when there was a sermon, and at twelve 
o'clock three Masses said, which being ended we broke our fast with 
a mince-pie, and went again to bed. And all the Christmas-time 
we were allowed two hours after each meal for recreation, instead of 
one. At other times, we play not at any game for money; but then 
we had a shilling a-piece to make us merry; which my grandmother 
says is fitting in this time of mirth and joy for His birth who is the 
sole origin and spring of true comfort. And now, sweet Mistress 
Constance, I must bid you farewell; for the greatest of joys has be- 
fallen me, and a whole holiday to enjoy it. My sweet Lord Dacre 
is come to pay his duty to my lady and tarry some days here, on 
his way to Thetford, the Duke of Norfolk’s seat, where his grace 
and the Duchess my good mother have removed. He is a beauty, 
Mistress Constance; and nature has so profusely conferred on him 
privileges, that. when her majesty the Queen saw him a short time 
back on horseback, in the park at Richmond, she called him to her 


arriage-door and honoured him with a kiss, and the motto of the 


finest boy she ever beheld. But I may not run on in this fashion, 
letting my pen outstrip modesty, like a foolish creature, making my 


brother a looking-glass and continual object for my eyes; but learn 


to love him, as my grandam says, in God, of whom he is only bor- 
rowed, and not so as to set my heart wholly on him. So beseeching 
God bless you and yours, good Mistress Constance, I ever remain 
“ Your loving friend and humble servant, 
“ Ayn Dacre.” 


Oh, how soon were my Lady Mounteagle’s words exalted in the 
event! and what a sad brief note was penned by that affectionate 
sister not one month after she writ those lines, so full of hope and 
pleasure in the prospect of her brother’s sweet company! For the 
fair boy that was the continual object of her eyes and the dear com- 
fort of her heart was accidentally slain by the fall of a vaulting 
horse upon him at the duke’s house at Thetford. 


“ My coop Mistress Constance” (she wrote, a few days after his . 
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lamentable death ),—“ The lovingest brother a sister ever had, and the 
most gracious creature ever born, is dead; and if it pleased God I 
wish I were dead too, for my heart is well nigh broken. But I hope 
in God his soul is now in heaven; for that he was so young and in- 
nocent; and when here, a short time ago, my grandmother procured 
that he should for the first, and as it has pleased God also for 
the only and the last, time, confess and be absolved by a Catholic 
priest, in the which the hand of Providence is ‘visible to our great 
comfort, and reasonable hope of his salvation. Commending him 
and your poor friend, who has ae need of them, to your good 
prayers, I remain 
“ Your affectionate and humble servant, 
“ Ann Dacre.” 


In that year died also, in childbirth, her grace the Duchess of 
Norfolk, Mistress Ann’s mother; and she then wrote in a less passion- 
ate, but withal less comfortable, grief than at her brother’s loss, and, 
as I have heard since, my Lady Mounteagle had her death-blow at 
that time, and never lifted up her head again as heretofore. It was 
noticed that ever after she spent more time in prayer and gave greater 
alms. Her daughter the Duchess, who at the instance of her hus- 
band had conformed to the times, desired to have been reconciled on 
her deathbed by a priest, who for that end was conducted into the 
garden, yet could not have access unto her by reason of the Duke’s 
vigilance to hinder it, or at least of his continual presence in her 
chamber at the time. And soon after, his grace, whose wards they 
were, sent for his three stepdaughters to the Charter-house; the 
parting with which, and the fears she entertained that he would have 
them carried to services and sermons in the public churches, and 
hinder them in the exercise of Catholic faith and worship, drove the 
sword yet deeper through my Lady Mounteagle’s heart, and brought 
down her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave, notwithstanding that 
the Duke greatly esteemed and respected her, and was a very moral 
nobleman, of exceeding good temper and moderate disposition. But 
of this more anon, as ’tis my own history I am writing, and it is 
meet I should relate in the order of time what events came under 
my notice whilst in Lichfield, whither my mother carried me, as 
has been afore said, to be treated by a famous physician for a severe 
hurt I had received. It was deemed convenient that I should tarry 
some time under his care; and Mr. Genings, a kinsman of her own, 
who with his wife and children resided in that town, one of the 
chiefest in the county, offered to keep me in their house as long as 
was convenient thereunto—a kindness which my parents the more 
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readily accepted at his hands from their having often shown the like 
unto his children when the air of the country was desired for them.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Genings were of the religion by law established. 
He was thought to be Catholic at heart; albeit he was often heard to 
speak very bitterly against all who obeyed not the Queen in conform- 
ing to the new mode of worship, with the exception, indeed, of my 
mother, for whom he had always a truly great affection. This 
gentleman’s house was in the Close of the cathedral, and had a gar- 
den to it well stored with fair shrubs and flowers of various sorts. 
As I lay on a low settle near the window, being forbid to walk for 
the space of three weeks, my eyes were ever straying from my 
sampler to the shade and sunshine out of doors. Instead of plying 
at my needle, I watched the bees at their sweet labour midst the 
honeysuckles of the porch, or the swallows darting in and out of the 
eaves of the cathedral, or the butterflies at their idle sports over the 
beds of mignonette and heliotrope under the low wall, covered with 
ivy, betwixt the garden and the Close. Mr. Genings had two sons, 
the eldest of which was some years older and the other younger than 
myself. The first, whose name was Edmund, had been weakly when 
a child, and by reason of this a frequent sojourner at Sherwood Hall, 
where he was carried for change of air after the many illnesses inci- 
dent to early age. My mother, who was some years married before 
she had a child of her own, conceived a truly maternal affection for 
this young kinsman, and took much pains with him both as to the 
care of his body and the training of his mind. He was an apt pupil, 
and she had so happy a manner of imparting knowledge, that he 
learnt more, as he has since said, in those brief sojourns in her house 
than at school from more austere masters. After I came into the 
world, he took delight to rock me in my cradle, or play with me as 
I sat on my mother’s knee; and when I first began to walk, he 
would lead me by the hand into the garden, and laugh to see me 
clutch marigolds or cry for a sunflower. 

“ T warrant thou hast an eye to gold, Con,” he would say; “ for 
"tis the yellow flowers that please thee best.” 

There is an old hollow tree on the lawn at Sherwood Hall where 
I often hid from him in sport, and he would make pretence to seek 
me elsewhere till a laugh revealed me to him, and a chase ensued 
down the approach or round the maze. He never tired of my petu- 
lance, or spoke rude words, as boys are wont to do; and had a more 
serious and contemplative spirit than is often seen in young people, 
and likewise a singular fancy for gazing at the sky when glowing 
with sunset hues or darkened by storms, and most of all when studded 
at night with stars. Ona calm clear night I have noticed him for 
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a length of time, forgetting all things else, fix his eyes on the hea- 
vens, as if reading the glory of the Lord therein revealed. 

My parents did not speak to him of Catholic faith and worship, 
because Mr. Genings, before he suffered his sons to stay in their 
house, had made them promise that no talk of religion should be 
ministered to them in their childhood. It was a sore trial to my 
mother to refrain, as the Psalmist saith, from good words, which 
were ever rising from her heart to her lips, as pure water from a 
deep spring. But she instructed him in many things which belong 


to gentle learning, and in French, which she knew well; and taught 


him music, in which he made great progress. And this wrought with 
his father to the furtherance of these his visits to us. I doubt not 
but that when she told him the names of the heavenly luminaries, 
she inwardly prayed he might one day shine as a star in the king- 
dom of God; or when she discoursed of flowers and their properties, 
that he should blossom as a rose in the wilderness of this faithless 
world ; or whilst guiding his hands to play on the clavichord, that he 
might one day join in the glorious harmony of the celestial choirs, 
Her face itself was a preachment, and the tones of her voice, and the 
tremulous sighs she breathed when she kissed him or gave him her 
blessing, had, I ween, a privilege to reach his heart, the goodness of 
which was readable in his countenance. Dear Edmund Genings, thou 
wert indeed a brother to me in kind care and companionship whilst 
I stayed in Lichfield that never-to-be-forgotten year! How gently 
didst thou minister to the sick child, for the first time tasting the cup 
of suffering; now easing her head with a soft pillow, now strewing 
her couch with fresh-gathered flowers, or feeding her with fruit which 
had the.bloom on it, or taking her hand and holding it in thine own 
to cheer her to endurance! Thou wert so patient and so loving, both 
with her who was a great trouble to thee and oftentimes fretful with 
pain, and likewise with thine own little brother, an angel in beauty 
and wit, but withal of so petulant and froward a disposition that none 
in the house durst contradict him, child as he was; for his parents 
were indeed weak in their fondness for him. In no place and at no 
time have I seen a boy so indulged and so caressed as this John 
Genings. He had a pretty wilfulness and such playful ways that his 
very faults found favour with those who should have corrected them, 
and he got praise where others would have met with chastisement. 
Edmund's love for this fair urchin was such as is seldom seen in any 
save in a parent for a child. It was laughable to see the lovely imp 
governing one who should have been his master, but through much 
love was his slave, and in a thousand cunning ways and by fanciful 
tricks constraining him to do his bidding. Never was a more way- 
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ward spirit enclosed in a more winsome form than in John Genings. 
Never did childish gracefulness rule more absolutely over superior 
age, or love reverse the conditions of ordinary supremacy, than in the 
persons of these two brothers. 

A strange thing occurred at that time, which I witnessed not 
myself, and on which I can give no opinion, but as a fact will here 
set it down, and let such as read this story deem of it as they please. 
One night that, by reason of the unwonted chilliness of the evening, 
such as sometimes occurs in our climate even in summer, a fire had 
been lit in the parlour, and the family were gathered round it, 
Edmund came of a sudden into the room, and every one took notice 
that his face was very pale. He seemed in a great fear, and whis- 
pered to his mother, who said aloud, “Thou must have been asleep, 
and art still dreaming, child.” Upon which he was very urgent for 
her to go into the garden, and used many entreaties thereunto. Upon 
which at last she rose and followed him. In another moment she 
called for her husband, who went out, and with him three or four 
other persons that were in the room, and I remained alone for the 
space of ten or fifteen minutes. When they returned, I heard them 
speaking with great fear and amazement of what they had seen; and 
Edmund Genings has often since described to me what he first, and 
afterwards all the others, had beheld in the sky. He was gazing, at 
the heavens, as was his wont, when a strange spectacle appeared to 
him in the air. As it were, a number of armed men with weapons, 
killing and murdering others that were disarmed, and great store of 
blood running every where about them. His parents and those with 
them witnessed the same thing, and a great fear fell upon them 
all. I noticed that all that evening they seemed scared, and could 
not speak of this appearance in the sky without shuddering. But 
one that was more bold than the rest took heart, and cried, “God 
send it does not forbode that the Papists will murder us all in our 
beds!” And Mistress Genings, whose mother was a French Hugue- 
not, said, “ Amen!” I marked that her husband and one or two 
more of the company groaned, and one made, as if unwittingly, the 
sign of the cross. There were some I know in that town, nay 
and in that house, that were at heart of the old religion, albeit, by 
reason of the times, they did not give over attending Protestants’ 
worship. 

A few days later I was sitting alone, and had a long fit of musing 
over the many new thoughts that were crowding into my mind, as yet 
too childish to master them, when Edmund came in, and I saw he had 
been weeping. He said nothing at first, and made believe he was 
reading; but I could see tears trickling down through his fingers as. 
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he covered his face with his hands. Presently he looked up and 
cried out, : 

“ Cousin Constance, Jack is going away from us.” 

“ And if it please God, not for a long time,” I answered; for it 
grieved me to see him sad. 

“Nay, but he is going for many years, I fear,” Edmund said. 
“ My uncle, Jean de Lue, has asked for him to be brought up in his 
house at La Rochelle. He is his godfather, and has a great store of 
money, which he says he will leave to Jack. Alack! Cousin Con- 
stance, I would that there was no such thing in the world as money, 
and no such country as France. I wish we were all dead.” And 
then he fell to weeping again very bitterly. 

I told him in a childish manner what my mother was wont to say 
to me when any little trouble fell to my lot,—that we should be 
patient, and offer up our sufferings to God. 

“ But I can do nothing now for Jack,” he cried. “It was my 
first thought at waking and my last at night, how to please the dear 
urchin; but now ’tis all over.” 

“ Oh, but, Edmund,” I cried, “an if you were to be as good as 
the blessed saints in heaven, you could do a great deal for Jack.” 

“ How so, Cousin Constance?” he asked, not comprehending my 
meaning ; and thereupon I answered : 

_ When once I said to my sweet mother, ‘It grieves me, dear 
heart, that I can give thee nothing, who gives me so much,’ she bade 
me take heed that every prayer we say, every good work we do, how- 
soever imperfect, and every pain we suffer, may be offered up for 
those we love; and so out of poverty, and weakness, and sorrow, we 
have wherewith to make precious and costly and cheerful gifts.” 

I spoke as a child, repeating what I had heard; but he listened 
not as a child. A sudden light came into his eyes, and methinks his 
good angel showed him in that hour more than my poor lips could 
utter. 

“Tf it be as your sweet mother says,” he joyfully cried, “ we are 
rich indeed; and, even though we be sinners and not saints, we have 
somewhat to give, I ween, if it be only our heartaches, Cousin Con- 
stance, so they be seasoned with prayers.” 

The thought which in my simplicity I had set before him took 
root, as it were, in his mind. His love for a little child had prepared 
the way for it; and the great brotherly affection which had so long 
dwelt in his heart proved a harbinger of the more perfect gift of 
charity ; so that a heavenly message was perchance conveyed to him 
that day by one who likewise was a child, even as the word of the 
Lord came to the prophet through the lips of the infant Samuel. 
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From that time forward he bore up bravely against his grief; which 


was the sharper inasmuch that he who was the cause of it showed 
none in return, but rather joy in the expectancy of the change which 
was to part them. He would still be a-prattling on it, and telling all 
who came in his way that he was going to France to a good uncle; 
nor ever intended to return, for his mother was to carry him to La 
Rochelle, and she should stay there with him, he said, and not come 
back to ugly Lichfield. 

“ And art thou not sorry, Jack,” I asked him one day, “ to leave 
poor Edmund, who loves thee so well ?” 

The little madcap was coursing round the room, and cried, as he 
ran past me, for he had more wit and spirit than sense or man- 
ners 
“Edmund must seek after me, and take pains to find me, if so 
be he would have me.” 

These words, which the boy said in his play, have often come 
back to my mind since the two brothers have attained unto a happy 
though dissimilar end. 

When the time had arrived for Mistress Genings and her youngest 
son to go beyond seas, as I was now improved in health and able to 
walk, my father fetched me home, and prevailed on Mr. Genings to 
let Edmund go back with us, with the intent to divert his mind from 
his grief at his brother’s departure. 

I found my parents greatly disturbed at the news they had had 
touching the imprisonment of thirteen priests on account of religion, 
and cf Mr: Oriun-heing likewise arrested, who was a gentleman very 
dear to them for his great virtues and the steadfast friendship he had 
ever shown to them. 

My mother questioned Edmund as to the sign he had seen in the 
heavens a short time back, of which the report had reached them; 
and he confirming the truth thereof, she clasped her hands and 


eried : 


“Then I fear me much this forebodes the death of these blessed 
confessors, Father Weston and the rest.” 

Upon which Edmund said, in a humble manner: 

“Good Mistress Sherwood, my dear mother thought it signified 
that those of your religion would murder in their beds such as are 
of the Queen’s religion; so maybe in both cases there is naught to 
apprehend.” 

“ My good child,” my mother answered, “in regard of those now 
in durance for their faith, the danger is so manifest, that if it please 
not the Almighty to work a miracle for their deliverance, I see not 
how they may escape.” 
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After that we sat awhile in silence; my father reading, my 
mother and I working, and Edmund at the window intent as usual 
upon the stars, which were shining one by one in the deep azure of 
the darkening sky. As one of greater brightness than the rest 
shone through the branches of the old tree, where I used to hide 
some years before, he pointed to it, and said to me, who was sitting 
nearest to him at the window: 

“Cousin Constance, think you the Star of Bethlehem showed 
fairer in the skies than yon bright star that has just risen behind 
your favourite oak? What and if that star had a message for 
us 

My father heard him, and — “T was even then,” he said, 
“yeading the words of one who was led to the true religion by the 
contemplation of the starry skies. In a southern clime, where those 
fair luminaries shine with more splendour than in our northern hea- 
vens, St. Augustine wrote tlius ;” and then he read a few sentences 
in Latin from the book-in his hand,—“ Raising ourselves up, we 
passed by degrees through all things bodily, even the very heavens, 
whence sun and moon and stars shine upon the earth. Yea, we 
soared yet higher by inward musing and discourse and admiring of 
God’s works, and we came to our own minds and went beyond them, 
so as to arrive at that region of never-failing plenty where Thou 
feedest Israel for ever with the food of truth.” These words had a 
sweet and solemn force in them which struck on the ear like a strain 
of unearthly music, such as the wind-harp wakes in the silence of the 
night. In a low voice, so low that it was like the breathing of a 
sigh, I heard Edmund say, “ What is truth?” But when he had 
uttered those words, straightway turning towards me as if to divert 
his thoughts from that too pithy question, he cried: “ Prithee, 
Cousin Constance, hast thou “ended reading, I warrant for the hun- 
dredth time, that letter in thine hand? and hast thou not a mind to . 
impart to thy poor kinsman the sweet conceits I doubt not are therein 
contained ?” I could not choose but smile at his speech; for I had 
indeed feasted my eyes on the handwriting of my dear friend, now 
no longer Mistress Dacre, and learnt off, as it were by heart, its con- 
tents. And albeit I refused at first to comply with his request, which 
T had secretly a mind to; no sevner did he give over*the urging of 
it than I stole to his side, and, though I would by no means let it 
out 6f my hand, and folded down one side of the sheet to hide what 
was private in it, I offered to read such parts aloud as treated of 
matters which might be spoken of without hindrance. 

. With a smiling countenance, then, he set himself to listen, and I 
to be the mouthpiece of the dear writer, whose wit was so far in ad- 
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vance of her years, as I have since had reason to observe, never 
having met at any time with one in whom wisdom put forth such 
early shoots. 

“ Dear Mistress Constance” (thus the sweet lady wrote),— 
“ Wherefore this long silence and neglect of your poor friend? Anif 
it be true, which pains me much to hear, that the good limb which, 
together with its fellow, like two trusty footmen, carried you so well 
and nimbly along the alleys of your garden this time last year, has, 
like an arrant knave, played fast and loose, and failed in its good 
service,—wherein, I am told, you have suffered much inconvenience,— 
is it just that that other servant, your hand, should prove rebellious 
too, refuse to perform its office, and write no more letters at your 
bidding? For I'll warrant tis the hand is the culprit, not the will; 
which nevertheless should be master, and compel it to obedience. 
So, an you love me, chide roundly that contumacious hand, which 
fails in its duty, which should not be troublesome, if you but had for 
me one-half of the affection I have for you. And indeed, Mistress 
Constance, a letter from you would be to me, at this time, the wel- 
comest thing I can think of; for since we left my grandmother's 
seat, and came to the Charter-house, I have new friends, and many 
more and greater than I deserve or ever thought to have; but, by 
reason of difference of age or of religion, they are not such as I can 
well open my mind to, as I might to you, if it pleased God we 
should meet again. The Duke of Norfolk is a very good lord and 
father to me ; but when there are more ways of thinking than one in 
a house, ’tis no easy matter to please all which have a right to be 
considered; and, in the matter of religion, ’tis very hard to avoid 
giving offence. But no more of this at present; only I would to God 
Mr. Fox were beyond seas, and my Lady of Westmoreland at her 
home in the north; and that we had no worse company in this house 
than Mr. Martin, my Lord Surrey’s tutor, who is a gentleman of 
great learning and knowledge, as every one says, and of extraor- 
dinary modesty in his behaviour. My Lord Surrey has a truly great 
regard for him, and profits much in his learning by his means. I 
notice he is Catholic in his judgment and affections; and my lord says 
he will not stay with him, if his grace his father procures ministers 
to preach to liis household and family, and obliges all therein to fre- 
quent Protestant service. I wish my grandmother was in London; 
for I am sometimes sore troubled in my mind touching Catholic re- 
ligion and conforming to the times, of which an abundance of talk 
is ministered unto us, to my exceeding great discomfort, by my 
Lady Westmoreland his grace’s sister, and others also. An if I say 
aught thereon to Mistress Fawcett (a grave and ancient gentlewoman, 
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who had the care of my Lord Surrey during his infancy, and is now 
set over us his grace’s wards), and of misliking the Duke’s minis- 
ters and that pestilent Mr. Fox (I fear me, Mistress Constance, I 
should not have writ that unbeseeming word, and I will e’en draw a 
line across it, but still as you may read it—for- indeed ’tis what he 
is ; but ’tis from himself I learnt it, who in his sermons calls Catholic 
religion a pestilent idolatry, and Catholic priests pestilent teachers 
and servants of Antichrist, and the holy Pope at Rome the man of 
sin)—she grows uneasy, and bids me be a good child to her, and not 
to bring her into trouble with his grace, who is indeed a very good 
lord to us in all matters but that one of compelling us to hear ser- 
mons and the like. My Lord Surrey mislikes all kinds of sermons, 
and loves Mr. Martin so well, that he stops his ears when Mr. Fox 
preaches on the dark midnight of papacy and the dawn of the gospel’s 
restored light. And it angers him, as well it should, to hear him 
call his majesty King Philip of Spain, who is his own godfather, 
from whom he received his name, a wicked popish tyrant and a son 
of Antichrist. My Lady Margaret, his sister, who is a year younger 
than himself, and has a most admirable beauty and excellent good- 
nature, is vastly taken with what she hears from me of Catholic re- 
ligion ; but methinks this is partly by reason of her misliking Mr. 
Fulk and Mr. Charke’s long preachments, which we are compelled 
to hearken to; and their fashion of spending Sunday, which they 
do call the sabbath-day, wherein we must needs keep silence, and 
when not in church sit still at home, which to one of her lively dis- 
position is heavy penance. Methinks when Sunday comes we be all 
in disgrace; ‘tis so like a day of correction. My Lord Surrey has 
more liberty; for Mr. Martin carries him and his brothers after ser- 
vice into the pleasant fields about Westminster Abbey and the village 
of Charing Cross, and suffers them to play at ball under the trees, 
so they do not quarrel amongst themselves. My Lord Henry Howard, 
his grace’s brother, always maintains and defends the Catholic reli- 
gion against his sister of Westmoreland ; and he spoke to my uncles 
Leonard, Edward, and Francis, and likewise to my aunt Lady Mon- 
tague, that they should write unto my grandmother touching his 
grace bringing us up as Protestants. But the Duke of Norfolk, 
Mrs. Fawcett says, is our guardian, and she apprehends he is re- 
solved that we shall conform to the times, and that no liberty be 
allowed us for the exercise of Catholic religion.” 


At this part of the letter I stopped reading ; and Edmund, turn- 
ing to my father, who, though he before had perused it, was also. 
listening, said: “ And if this be liberty of conscience, which Pro- 
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testants speak of, I see no great liberty and no great conscience in 
the matter.” 

His cheek flushed as he spoke, and there was a hoarseness in his 
voice which betokened the working of strong feelings within him. 
My father smiled with a sort of pitiful sadness, and answered : 

“My good boy, when thou art somewhat further advanced in 
years, thou wilt learn that the two words thou art speaking of are 
such as men have abused the meaning of more than any others that 
can be thought of; and I pray to God they do not continue to do 
so as long as the world lasts. It seems to me that they mostly 
mean by ‘liberty’ a freedom to compel others to think and to act as 
they have themselves a mind to; and by ‘ connsieneny"' the promptings 
of their own judgments moved by their own passions.” 

“ But ’tis hard,” Edmund said,—*’tis at times very hard, Mr. 
Sherwood, to know whereunto conscience points, in the midst of so 
many inward clamours as are raised in the soul by conflicting pas- 
sions of dutiful affection and filial reverence struggling for the mas- 
tery. Ay, and no visible token of God's will to make that darkness 
light. "Tis that,” he cried, more moved as he went on, “that makes 
me so often gaze upward. Would to God I might see a sign in the 
skies! for there are no sign-posts on life’s path to guide us on our 
way to the heavenly Jerusalem, which our ministers speak of.” 

“Tf thou diligently seekest for sign-posts, my good boy,” my 
father answered, “fear not but that He who said, ‘Seek, and you 
shall find,’ will furnish thee with them. He has not left Himself 
without witnesses, or His religion to be groped after in hopeless 
darkness, so that men may not discern even in these troublous times 
where the truth lies, so they be in earnest in their search after it. 
But I will not urge thee by the cogency of arguments, or be drawn 
out of the reserve I have hitherto observed in these matters, which 
be nevertheless the mightiest that can be ape of as regards the 
soul's health.” 

And so, breaking off this discourse, he walked out upon the 
terrace; and I withdrew to the table, where my mother was sitting, 


and once more conned over the last pages of my lady’s letter, which, 


when the reader hath read, he will perceive the writer’s rank, and 
her right to be thus titled. 


“ And now, Mistress Constance, I must needs inform you of a 
matter I would not legve you ignorant of, so that you should learn 
from strangers what so nearly concerns one whom you have a friend- 
ship to,—and that is my betrothal with my Lord Surrey. The cere- 
mony was public, inasmuch as was needful for the solemnising of a 
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contract which is binding for life,—‘ until death us do part,’ as the 
marriage-service hath it. How great a change this has wrought in 
my thoughts, none knows but myself; for though I be but twelve 
years of age (for his grace would have the ceremony to take place 
on my birthday), one year older than yourself, and so lately a child 
that not a very long time ago my grandmother would chastise me with 
her own hands for my faults, I now am wedded to my young lord, 
and by his grace and all the household titled Countess of Surrey! 
And I thank God to be no worse mated; for my lord, who is a 
few months younger than me, and a very child for frolicksome 
spirits and wild mirth, has notwithstanding so great a pleasantness 
of manners and so forward a wit, that one must needs have pleasure 
in his company; and I only wish I had more of it. Whilst we were 
only friends and playmates, I used to chide and withstand him, as 
one older and one more staid and discreet than himself; but, ah me! 
since we have been wedded, ’tis grand-to hear him discourse on the 
duty of wives, and quote the Bible to show they must obey their 
husbands. He carries it in a very lordly fashion; and if I comply 
not at once with his commands, he cries out what he has heard at 
the play-house : 

‘Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband; 

And when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel for peace; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, or sway, 

Where they are bound tw serve, love, and obey.’ 


He has a most excellent memory. If he has but once heard out of 
any English or Latin book so much read as is contained in a leaf, he 
will forthwith perfectly repeat it. My Lord Henry his uncle, for a 
trial, invented twenty long and difficult words a few days back, which 
he had never seen or heard before; yet did he recite them readily, 
every one in the same order as they were written, having only once 
read them over. But, touching that matter of obedience, which I 
care not to gainsay, ‘tis not easy at present to obey my lord my hus- 
band and his grace his father, and Mistress Fawcett too, who holds 
as strict a hand over the Countess of Surrey as over Mistress Ann 
Dacre; for the commands of these my rulers do not at all times 
accord: but I pray to God I may do my duty, and be a good wife 
to my lord; an I wish, as I said before, my grandmother had been 
here, and that I had been fayoured with her good counsel, and had 
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had the benefit of shrift and spiritual advice ere I entered on this 
stage of my life, which is so new to me, who was but a child a few 
weeks ago, and am yet treated as such in more respects than one. 

“ My lord has told me a secret which Higford, his father’s servant, 
let out to him; and ’tis something so weighty and of so great import, 
that since he left me my thoughts have been truants from my books, 


-and Monsieur Sebastian, who comes to practise us on the lute, stopped 


his ears, and cried out that the Signora Contessa had no mercy on 
him, so to murther his compositions. "Tis not the part of a true 
wife to reveal her husband’s secrets, or else I would tell you, Mistress 
Constance, this great news, which I can with trouble keep to myself; 
and I shall not be easy till I have seen my lord again, which should 
be when we walk in the garden this evening ; but I pray to God he 
may not be off instead to the Mall, to play at kittlepins; for then I 
have small chance to get speech with him to-day. Mr. Martin is 
my very good friend, and reminds the earl of his duty to his lady; 
but if my lord comes at his bidding, when he would be elsewhere 
than in my company, ’tis little contentment I have in his visits. 
“°Tis yesterday I writ thus much, and now ’tis the day to send 
this letter; and I saw not my lord last night by reason of his grand- 
father my Lord Arundel sending to fetch me unto his house in the 
Strand. His goodness to me is so great, that nothing more can be 
desired; and his daughter my Lady Lumley is the greatest comfort 
I have in the world. She showed me a fair picture of my lord’s 
mother, who died the day he was born, not then full seventeen years 
of age. She was of so amiable a disposition, so prudent, virtuous, 
and religious, that all who knew her could not but love and esteem 
her. And I read a letter which this sweet lady had written in Latin 
to her father on his birthday, to his great contentment, who had pro- 
cured her to be well instructed in that language, as well as in her 
own and in all commendable learning. Then I played at primero 
with my Lord Arundel and my Lady Lumley and my uncle Francis. 
The knave of hearts was fixed upon for the quinola, and I won the 
flush. My uncle Francis cried the winning card should be titled 
Dudley. ‘Not so,’ quoth the earl; ‘the knave that would match 
with the queen in the suit of hearts should never win the game.’ 
And farther talk ensued; from which I learnt that my Lord Arundel 
and the Duke of Norfolk mislike my Lord Leicester, and would not he 
should marry the Queen; and my uncle laughed, and said, ‘ My lord, 
no good Englishman is there but must be of your lordship’s mind, 
though none have so good reason as yourself to hinder so base a con- 
tract; for if my Lord of Leicester should climb unto her majesty’s 
throne, beshrew me if he will not remember the box on the ear your 
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lordship ministered to him some time since;’ at which the earl laughed , 


too; but my Lady Luimley cried, ‘I would to God my brother of Nor- 
folk were rid of my Lord Leicester's friendship, which has, I much fear 
me, more danger in it than his enmity. God send he does not lead 
his grace into troubles greater than can well be thought of!’ Alack, 
Mistress Constance, what uneasy times are these which we have 
fallen on! for methinks ‘troubles’ is the word in every one’s mouth. 
As I was about to step into the chair at the hall-door at Arundel 
House, I heard one of my lord’s guard say to another, ‘I trust the 
white horse will be in quiet, and so we shall be out of trouble.’ TI 
have asked Mr. Martin what these words should mean; whereupon he 
told me the white horse, which indeed I might have known, was the 
Earl of Arundel’s cognisance; and that the times were very trouble- 
some, and plots were spoken of in the North anent the Queen of 
Scots, her majesty the Queen’s cousin, who is at Chatesworth; and 
when he said that, all of a sudden I grew red, and my cheeks burned 
like two hot coals; but he took no heed, and said, ‘ A true servant 
might well wish his master out of trouble, when troubles were so 
rife.’ And now shame take me for taking up so much of your 
time, which should be spent in more profitable ways than the reading 
of my poor letters; and I must needs beg you to write soon, and 
hold me as long as I have held you, and love me, sweet one, as I 
love you. My Lady Margaret, who is in a sense twice my sister, 
says she is jealous of Mistress Constance Sherwood, and would steal 
away my heart from her; but, though she is a winsome and cunning 
thief in such matters, I warrant you she shall fail therein. And so, 
commending myself to your good prayers, I remain 
“ Your true friend and loving servant, 
“ ANN Surrey.” 


As I finished and was folding up my letter the clock struck nine. 
It was waning darker without by reason of a cloud which had ob- 
secured the moon. I heard my father still pacing up and down the 
gravel-walk, and ever and anon staying his footsteps awhile, as if 
watching. After a short space the moon shone out again, and I saw 
the shadows of two persons against the wall of the kitchen-garden. 
Presently the hall-door was fastened and bolted, as I knew by the 
rattling of the chain which hung across it. Then my father looked 
in at the door and said, “Tis time, goodwife, for young folks to be 
abed.” Upon which my mother rose and made as if she was about 
to withdraw to her bedchamber. Edmund followed us upstairs, and, 
wishing us both good-night, went into the closet where he slept. Then 
my mother, taking me by the hand, led me into my father’s study. 
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Glimpse of Horthern Ftaly. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


Every road leads to Rome, says the ancient proverb; thus bearing a 
magnificent testimony to the supremacy of the Eternal City; but two 
roads have been especially favoured by modern travellers—the sea, 
and the mountains. If you choose the sea, and if you are so fortu- 
nate as not to be troubled with sea-sickness, you certainly enjoy a 
succession of varied and stirring sights. Boulogne, Marseilles, the 
Mediterranean, and the Bay of Genoa compensate for the ugliness of 
Civita Vecchia and of the short land-route to Rome. Besides, the 
sea-route has an immeasurable advantage in the eyes of the large 
tribe that is always in a hurry: it is the shortest. But to the lazy 
traveller, who likes to linger, who is not stinted for time, and wants 
to take his pleasure slowly, there is nothing like the mountains. Put 
matters at the worst, he is sure not to go fast; and though he should 
be ever so tired or out of humour, the sights on his way are so many 
that neither temper nor fatigue can spoil them all. Now, the mis- 
chief of a sea-route is just this: your sights are few and striking, 
and must come at the right time. A bad berth may spoil your 
grandest sea-effect, and five minutes more of that dreadful sea-sick- 
ness will take all its charms from the Bay of Genoa. All these 
cogent reasons, combined with the fact that we were in Geneva at the 
very foot of the mountains, made us resolve on crossing the Alps, and 
passing through Northern Italy, on our way to Rome. So, on a clear 
September morning, with a blue sky and a bright sun, we stepped on 
board one of the Geneva steamers and began our journey by crossing 
the lake. 

It looked very calm and very beautiful. Peace seemed to dwell 
in all the pretty towns and dwellings on its shores: it was almost a 
pity to leave spots so fair in search of other places as yet unknown. 
But when Rome calls, who would not heed the mighty voice? Two 
pleasant middle-aged ladies got on board at Lausanne. One of them 
seemed unable to live without eating bonbons, of which she cour- 
teously begged us to partake. “ They are so nice!” she said, pressing 
them upon us; “they come from Genoa.” “ And we are going to 
Rome,” we said. To Rome! Dismay appeared on her cheerful face: 
she gave us one of the most compassionate looks I ever received, and 
said with a sigh: “To Rome! Pauvres dames!” All the fatigue, 
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anxiety, and worry which the pleasure of the journey concealed from 
our view she saw. I wonder what temptation would have made her 
give up her decorous little home in Lausanne, her walks to the Signal, 
her excursions up and down the lake, her journeys to Geneva,—though 
I daresay she did not often venture so far,—for the expedition on 
which we were bent? We thought little of it, nor was it in any sense 
of the word a formidable undertaking; but if we had been going to 
the Pyramids, or had spoken of visiting the Australian Continent, 
this gentle lady’s sympathy for our future toils could not have been 
greater than it was when she parted from us at Vevay. 

We went on to Villeneuve, which we left the same evening, after 
seeing a glorious sunset on the lake. Night had gathered on the 
mountains to our left, and daylight still spread on the lake to our 
right. Between both, the sun’s burning disk just touched a dark 


ridge of rock, then suddenly appeared almost as burning and as. 


bright reflected in the blue lake below. Earth, sky, water seemed 
charmed into stillness; and the height of the mountains gave such 


depth of shade, the glow of the sun so much brightness, that a few , 


dark yet vivid outlines defined the whole picture. 


There is no giving a minute account of a journey across the Sim- 


plon. Swiss scenery is very fine; but toujours montagne, especially in 
writing, gets wearisome. And yet how beautiful these said mountains 
are, with their wild crags and white waterfalls! How fresh and pure 


rise their outlines on the morning sky! How grand and mysterious | 


they look in misty moonlight! And then those little towns perched 
here and there on the rocks, with convents, churches, castles, and 
ruins—what strange ideas of the life led in them do they not give 
you! Brigne, where we slept, lies at the foot of the Simplon. It is 
a curious old place: its churches and edifices are adorned with me- 


tallic cupolas; and the head-dress of the women is as peculiar as that _ 


of the houses. They wear a sort of cap or crown of the brightest 
ribbons, trimmed with gold-lace. This being the day of one of their 
patron-saints, we saw them in all their finery; they looked a square, 
ruddy, good-humoured race of beings enough. We had time to 
spare, and went about the little place. In climbing up a steep height 
to look at a church—it is all climbing in these Swiss cities—we sud- 
denly came upon a peasant who knelt without the closed gate, whilst 
the bell within rang for elevation. He was young, fair-haired, not 
handsome; but he prayed there in that solitary spot, where none 


save prying travellers like ourselves could have found him out, with _ 


an intensity of devotion striking and beautiful to see. Was he doing 
penance for some secret sin, or did he in his humility think himself 


unworthy to kneel in the house of God? I know not; but if I had , 
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been a painter, I would have made a picture of him as he knelt, of 
the old church rising gray and lone, of the morning on the mountains, 
and of the mountains on the sky: and the half-open door, with a 
glimpse of the hushed congregation within, would have told the story 
according to the fancy of the looker-on. 

A few hours later we were crossing the Simplon. The road—one 
of the really great deeds of Napoleon—is splendid ; the scenery grand 
and dreary beyond description. Yet people live there, and our pos- 
tillion wanted to get a kiss from a buxom dame who brought him 
out a glass of wine; and we met shepherds and their flocks, and a 
priest walking with a book under his arm; and as we passed the 
Grimsel hospital, two monks came out to get their newspaper from 
the conductor. What a place to live in is that said hospital! A sort 
of dull horror steals over one’s heart as one looks at these cold barren 
rocks, savage without the grace of wildness or the charm of solitude. 
Surely it is no life, but a living death to dwell here; raised above 
earth and its homes and its beauty, surrounded by a sterile desert, 
and with no other refuge from that prospect than that of a bleak and 
cloudy sky. Yet wherever man is, he rules: even in the most dreary 
of villages, that of the Simplon, civilisation pursued us under the 
shape of an incensed innkeeper, who opened the carriage-door, and all 
but compelled us to alight and eat, and looked injured and indignant 
when we declined. Yet even in this village, where there are eight 
months of winter, and which looks a little Siberia of cold and barren- 
ness, there seemed to be neither poor nor beggars; men, women, and 
children were all decently and comfortably clad. 

. Wewent down the Simplon by moonlight. There is said to be no 
real danger in the undertaking; but it has a perilous look. Our little 
carriage danced down the road as merrily as if there were no fear of 
the horses taking us to the torrents we heard roaring past, or to the 
dark precipices we saw right and left; and yet how narrow seemed 
that road in the darkness of the night, how small -the space that 
divided us from a horrible death! The lady from Lausanne might 
well have gloried in her wisdom if she could have witnessed our un- 
easiness. Whilst we were nervously longing for a gleam of daylight, 
she was taking her first sleep, dreaming of a quiet game of cards; 
or if by chance she lay awake in her warm bed, she was surely hug- 
ging herself over the thought that, thank Heaven, she was not going 
to Rome. Early the next morning we saw the sun rise on Lago 
Maggiore; and from that time forward we were not much troubled 
with mountains and precipices. 

There is always something wonderful in the first view of a new 
country. Nature often wears another aspect than that we are used 
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to, and man is not as we have seen him until then. His face is dif- 
ferent, his attire is often strange, his speech and his ways are new to 
us. My first thought was for the Italian sky. Tired as I was, I 
looked out eagerly for it. I had fancied it deep ia colour, pure lapis 
lazuli; instead of this, I saw a vault of pale but most delicate azure, 
pervaded with light, and high and deep beyond describing. Oh, how 
cold and hard seemed Northern skies compared to this! At once 
I lost my heart to Italy, even in this her least-favoured and least 
Italian region. Lago Maggiore was not so large nor yet so beauti- 
ful as Lake Leman; its waters were not so clear, its banks so pic- 
turesque; yet the charm and the sweetness of the more favoured 
climate so stole on me, that I preferred it to my old friend. Even 
flat Lombardy enchanted me. There was novelty, and more than 
novelty, in that fertile country. Every where we saw green arcades 
of vines; not clinging to walls as in England, not twining around low 
stakes as in France, but running from tree to tree in rich and grace- 
ful festoons. And then there were picturesque and sunburnt pea- 
sants, straggling churches with square flat-roofed turrets rising high, 
walls covered with frescoes of saints, and suggesting much sunshine 
and little rain, and over all a yellow Southern warmth, giving beauty 
to things in themselves scarcely beautiful. 

We travelled by diligence; and if we moved with a sleepy, lazy 
slowness, which was both amusing and provoking, we had also the 
opportunity for observation which railway speed inexorably denies. 
We were struck with the absence of panes in the windows of village- 
houses, also with the quantity of frescoes on the walls. It likewise 
seemed to me that some of the women might spare the silver pins 
stuck round their head like the rays of a halo, to buy themselves an 
odd pair of stockings. But chaque pays a ses maurs. As the dili- 
gence stopped at a relay between Sesto Calende and Milan, the door 
suddenly flew open, and in bounced two girls smartly dressed, with 
handsome embroidered sleeves and habit-shirts, and neither cap nor 
bonnet on their smooth black hair. One sat down and fanned her- 
self like a lady; the other, who dangled a living hen in one hand, 
and clasped a baby with the other, tossed the hen in her lap, then 
with Italian vivacity set down the baby on the luckless bird, who did 
not mind it a bit. Both girls had the brightest of dark eyes and 
lively tongues. A fellow-traveller, a sly German, undertook to teaze 
them. He persuaded one that she would have heavy duty to pay 
for her hen at the gates of Milan, and suggested various plans for 
its concealment. She heard him with innocent dismay; then detect- 
ing the hoax, laughed merrily; and in speech, manner, and look, 
both these peasant girls preserved the grace of ladies; a Southern 
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gift with which I became familiar later, but which was then new 
to me. 

We were not going through Northern Italy for the sake of seeing 
it, but because it was our way to Rome. So we purposely neglected 
much that was well worth seeing, and were often satisfied with mere 
glimpses of things. We had more than a glimpse of Milan, for we 
spent a week in it. A very handsome city was Milan then, with 
spacious well-built streets, rather cleaner than the staircases of its 
houses. We were in one of the hotels on the Corso; in the season 
it is thronged with carriages, but we found it quiet enough, for the 
aristocracy were all in the country. Well-dressed women were few, 
and pretty women rare; but the black veil and fan, relics of Spanish 
rule, were plentiful. The Duomo is the great sight of Milan, and 
we saw it daily. It is one of those piles which men built when they 
still thought in stone. It is pure marble within and without. Its 
statues are beyond reckoning, and are niched up on columns, or rise 
on pedestals, where mortal eye can never reach to detect their faults 
or scan their beauties. There is a noble prodigality in this worship 
of art for art’s own sake, in this indifference to admiration, blame, or 
praise. Through the kindness of a friend we were allowed to see 
the original model of the Duomo. The ancient architect intended 
the cathedral to be more lofty, more Gothic, and as it seemed to me 
far more beautiful than the moderns have made it. But Napoleon, 
with his usual haste and impatience, as one who knows that his time 
is but short, caused it to be finished off, if it can be said to be 
finished ; for I know not how many statues are still wanting there, 
and workmen were always engaged upon it, mending it up like a 
rare piece of old lace. 

The ascension of the Duomo is one of its marvels. We went up 
early: the morning was gray, and the Lombard plain remained in 
shadow; but beyond it, miles away, rose the sunlit Alps. I never 
saw, even in Switzerland, any thing so glorious. For the first time 
Mont Blanc appeared to me the mighty mass of snow I had imagined, 
and I beheld it lit with gold from its summit to its base. 

The great saint, Charles Borromeo, whose statue we had seen by 
Lago Maggiore rising high, and seeming to bless for ever his native 
shores, sleeps in the Duomo of Milan, and guards the city which was 
witness to his admirable life and his heroic virtues; but two other 
saints more ancient, and, from the age in which they lived, more 
illustrious, than the Milanese bishop, will ever endear the church of 
Sant Ambrogio to Christian hearts. It was once a heathen temple; 
but for the last fifteen hundred years it has belonged to Catholic 
worship. It is the most venerable of old places. This was the 
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church which St. Ambrose forbade the blood-stained Emperor Theo- 
dosius to enter; an act so noble and so courageous as to compel 
the admiration of Voltaire. Here this Father of the Church ex- 
pounded the divine word, and ruled his flock; and his episcopal 
chair and pulpit, both of stone and evidently of great antiquity, are 
still shown. Here the holy Monica wept and prayed for the conver- 
sion of her erring son; and here that son, the great Augustine, peni- 
tent and converted, was moved to tears by the singing of the perse- 
cuted Christians. 

Numerous, and often splendid, are the churches of Milan; but 
they are not to be described minutely. We visited them almost all, 
and the only impression left was that of shrines of gold and precious 
stones; of a profusion of the most beautiful marbles, and close to 
them wretched and uncalled-for imitations of the same; of much 
splendour and as much bad taste, yet withal of a quick sense of light 
and colour; in short, of the Southern charm that pervades this lovely 
country. To the churches I preferred the houses and palaces of the 
nobles. The finest were barracks for the Austrian soldiers, who 
lounged at the doors or looked out of the windows; a dreary sight. 
Some handsome abodes still remained, however, in the possession of 
the rightful owners. They were built in a large and elegant style, 
with arched gates that generally stood open, and beyond which one 
got a vista of a broad court, a light gallery, and walls painted with 
blue skies, clear lakes, green scenes; and beyond these again of fresh 
and real gardens. 

Every large city has its sights; and as we had friends in Milan, 
we escaped none of its lions. Memory, however, is a great rebel, 
and knows few laws save those of its own pleasure and good-will. 
The exhibition of modern pictures, the Ambrosian library itself, the 
Brera with its curiosities, among which was included a lock of 
Lucrezia Borgia’s hair, fair and silky as a child’s, have faded away; 
when two noble hospitals, Fate bene Fratelli and Fate bene Sorelle, 
and Leonardo da Vinci’s famous “ Supper,” are clear and vivid as if 
beheld yesterday. These two hospitals—one for men, the other for 
women—were magnificent as palaces. Fate bene Sorelle, the most 
recent, was also the finest. We called at an unseasonable hour; 
however, being foreigners, we were admitted at once by the cour- 
teous Sister who opened the door. Flights of marble steps, adorned 
with the statues of two Milanese ladies, benefactresses of the estab- 
lishment, led to a vast ward painted pale green. The ceiling, of 
polished oak-beams crossing at right angles, was very lofty, and sup- 
ported by noble columns of green marble. The floor of red brick or 
tile was immaculately clean; the pretty and elegant altar dedicated 
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to the Blessed Virgin, the neat little beds with their snow-white 
curtains, the pure air and freshness of the whole place,—made one 
almost forget the presence of pain and disease. 

The wreck of what was Vinci’s famous picture was one of our 
last sights. It was painted on the wall of the refectory of a convent. 
The convent was turhed into barracks for the Austrian soldiers, and 
the refectory into stables for their horses. It is miserably defaced, 
and quite beyond restoring ; yet truly, and without exaggeration, the 
pale dimmed face of Christ is still divine. No copy, no engraving, 
that I have seen can do justice to the heavenly sorrow and sweetness 
of the betrayed Redeemer. And yet all that was mortal in the 
painting has perished; the genius of the painter alone survives; but 
for how long a time? asks the saddened beholder. 

Having exhausted Milan, we left this fair white city for Venice. 
This was not exactly a direct road to Rome; but who would be 
within reach of Venice and not go and see it? Verona was in our 
way; we spent half a day there; but fatigue would let us see nothing. 
Of all decayed old towns, this is surely the oldest and the most de- 
cayed. Palaces, where generations of Capulets and Montagues might 
have lived and flourished, crumble away in the silent streets. Oh, to 
be an antiquary, and to muse there for long summer-weeks! The 
same dreary tokens of ruin and age met us in Venice. If ever I 
had a wish, it was to see this famous city. The wish was fulfilled, 
and brought with it a sense of disappointment. I had expected a 
fair and sunny Venice, and I forgot that she must wear, as she does, 
something of the North and the seas in her mien. The canals looked 
cold and bleak in this October weather, and the marble palaces dark 
and dingy; but this first impression over, I found Venice silent and 
beautiful in her decay. Pictures, engravings, descriptions, had made 
me so familiar with her, that I seemed to have lived there a long time 
ago, and to be only returning to a place that I knew. But when I 
lived there, Venice was not quite so desolate and fallen a city. Some 
life was left to her. The Queen of the Seas, though long dethroned, 
was still a lady and a princess, stately even after her fall. And 
what was she whom I saw? All the elegies I had read had not 
prepared me for so much degradation, for palaces rotting away in 
the canals, or closed in deadly stillness. The Piazza of St. Mark, 
the Basilica, the Palace of the Doges, the Grand Canal, were still 
splendid mementos of the past. But-I looked in vain for the 
monarch of that once noble kingdom—man. Where were the Vene- 
tians? In the country, perhaps, enjoying themselves on the banks of 
the Brenta; spending in forced idleness days which were no longer 
needed by their country. Assuredly they were not in Venice. Under 
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the galleries, which encircle three sides of the Piazza, we saw in taste- 
ful shops the elegant glass-wares in which Venice still excels. Aus- 
trian officers, in their handsome white uniforms, lounged around the 
coffee-houses ; coquettish flower-girls sold their bouquets, and foreign 
ladies walked up and down. On the Piazza, flocks of pigeons basked 
in the sun, or perched in rows along the Palace or the Basilica; 
barefooted waterwomen, in men’s hats, ran about carrying their pails ; 
beggars slept and sunned themselves under the arches of St. Mark. 
On the piazzetta, still vainly adorned with the famous winged lion, 
cannons and soldiers looked at us from behind the iron railings that 
now guard the Palace of the Doges. In the grand canal, dingy gon- 
dolas and a few decayed-looking ships seemed to be all that was left 
to Venice of her maritime greatness; and along the still noble quay 
of the Schiavoni serious Turks walked, saying their beads, and re- 
«winded me that she once held Eastern commerce within her grasp ; 
vut every where I searched in vain for the dark princely men whom 
Titian painted; for those divine women, with the warm complexions 
of the South and the golden hair of the North, that have remained as 
the type of Venetian beauty. The race seemed lost and gone; the 
mother had outlived her children, and scarcely looked as if she would 
bear such again. Well, all cities and all nations have their day. 
This one had hers, and a long day it was, for her sun rose early and 
set late; but it is set, truly set, now; the ocean-wayes have closed 
over it for ever, and the well-wishers of Venice can only say to her 
what we say to the dead: May she rest in peace ! 

One of the wonders of Italy is, that you cannot tread one of her 
remotest corners without finding in it some marvel of art, some spot 
consecrated by religion or history. If that is true of out-of-the-way 
places, how much more so is it true of once famous cities? It would 
take many weeks to know Venice well, and a volume to describe her 
correctly. We remained a week; saw the most famous churches, build- 
ings, and galleries, and carried away with us but a few vivid pictures. 

The Basilica is one of the most wonderful churches which man 
ever reared to God’s glory. The facade is barbaresque, and striking 
beyond description. I still seem to see the depth of the arched doors, 
the brilliant mosaic front on its background of gold, the bronze 
horses (spoils of Greece), the rising cupolas, that had such a strange 
Eastern look. Within, it resembles no other Christian church that 
T have seen; and I have seen some. It has no pictures, but grand 
and majestic mosaics, fresh and vivid in colour, on a background of 
gold. Its mingled brilliancy and gloom, its great size and imposing 
proportions, are strangely impressive. Moreover, its splendour and 
gorgeousness are inexhaustible. There is something more than mere 
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“gold and gem in this grand old church. Man's mind, fancy, and 
‘imagination have been lavished here in magnificent profusion. We 
spent hours in examining the pavement alone. It is all mosaic, and 
formed of the most precious marbles, such as a verd antique, por- 
phyry, &c.; and though sunk and in many places decayed, it is still 
‘a noble record of the past greatness and splendour of the Venetian 
Republic. Strange and expressive beasts and birds, flowers, stars, 
vases, musical instruments, all forms save the human, are scattered in 
endless variety over this marble carpet. 
The same splendour is to be found in almost all the churches of 
“Venice. Some are one mass of precious marbles; and glorious 
Venetian pictures make them more precious still. Good taste is 
often absent; wealth never. Her churches and her palaces attest what 
~ Venice once was. A city rich and powerful as a nation, who scorned 
to rear her homes or her shrines from the waters unless she could 
also build them out of the most costly and beautiful marbles. But 
nothing gave me so great an idea of the old Republic as the tombs 
in those churches. There marble Doges sleep with closed eyes and 
folded palms, piled one above the other, with a court of the states- 
men, warriors, and great ladies of Venice around them. And on these 
-tombs—some of which are both grand and beautiful—are inscribed 
the names of those Venetian families whose ambition extended to 
the conquest and the rule of empires; of the Dandoli, the Falieri, 
the Foscari, the Capelli, Loredano, and more than I can reckon or 
remember. 

The Palace of the Doges abounds in the same historic associa- 
‘tions. But one should stand and look at it from without; call it the 
Tomb of Venice, and pass on. It does not do to enter those vacant 
garish rooms, adorned with pictures commemorating the victories 
and triumphs of the dead Republic. The hall where the Senate met, 
‘that where the council of ten assembled, and the apartment of the 
‘Doges, have too cold and forsaken a look. More congenial are the 
prisons, grim stone vaults, fit to quell or madden the strongest mind. 
In one no light penetrated; in another, when the prisoner had con- 
fessed his crime or betrayed his accomplices, a faint glimmer of light 
was allowed him by way of reward. Truly the heart of man is 
ingenious. To see this prison we crossed the famous Bridge of 
Sighs. It is roofed and walled in; the windows give little view; and 
it is hard to imagine how, standing there, Byron could see Venice 
rise from the waves. The true way to see her in all her strangeness 
is to ascend the campanile of St. Mark. Then, indeed, you behold 
the sea-girt city rise from the waters, whom her Doges, with all the 
pride and insolence of strength, vainly professed to wed. But of all 
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brides, the sea is the most faithless; of all glories, the maritime is 
the most fleeting. . There is another way of seeing Venice; it is in a 
gondola. Well, there are pleasant things in this world of ours; and 
sitting in a gondola, on a fine lazy autumn-day, not too hot nor yet 
too cool, is one. Seven hours at a time we spent one day in gliding 
along the canals and canaletti of Venice. "We saw her thus in all 
her beauty and in all her desolation. Though the waves which wash 
their foundations affect all her buildings more or less, her palaces 
still look fit to be the abodes of merchant princes. They were so 
once; but when we saw them, what were they? A few, still inhabited 
by the descendants of old Venetian nobles, seemed to be kept in 
repair. There were shutters and blinds to the windows, and flowers 
on the balconies; and yet they too had a sad and silent air. The 
finest of all were offices for the Austrian government; several be- 
longed to a celebrated dancer; one was an Armenian college; another 
was the property of an exiled princess; a few had been turned into 
hotels and furnished houses. In many that we passed the elegant 
Moorish windows and balconies were decorated with clothes hung out 
to dry. But as our gondola led us into the heart of the city, into 
narrower and less frequented canals, we saw dwellings still more 
decayed and more melancholy. Weeds grew thick on the walls; 
the sculptured ornaments were defaced or gone; the shutters and 
gates mouldered away uncared for; -and a ripple of water washed 
idly the broken stone steps. Some houses were wholly deserted. 
One, with its broken windows and rotten gate, looked a mere ruin. 

These canaletti have a strange charm, monotonous and tranquil. 
But for the ery of the gondoliers warning one another, and the light 
plash of the oars, they would be silent as death. The day was fine, 
and the sun shone in a blue sky; but the green waters slept in the 
dark shade of their high houses reflected deep hciow. Here and 
there a sunbeam stole down an old wall red and warm; then just 
touching the water with gold, it broke and vanished. Every now 
and then we passed under a narrow bridge; then we came upon a 
silent church and piazza, or we met a black hearse-like gondola like 
our own; and so we glided along until we came out in the open sea, 
as soft and as blue as the sky above, with a distant and magical view 
of snowy mountains melting on the horizon. * 

Venice thus seen is a wonderful picture. Thus should the 
traveller enter her, and thus should he leave her. We did neither. 
We had entered her on a dark night, when the stars shone dimly 
after a land-storm; and we left her in the gray of a cold autumn 
morning, when she looked chill and dreary, slowly wakening after 
her night’s slumber. 
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After the strangeness of Venice every thing seemed poor and 
tame. On looking back to that time, I find that Padua has vanished 
from my mind; that Bologna remains there connected with a fine 
gallery and a rainy day; and that of Ferrara I remember but its 
silent grass-grown streets. A few hills, crowned with old sunburnt 
castles, dusty roads, and long plains, gave few charms to the scenery. 

Our only fellow-travellers for a considerable part of the way were 
an Italian gentleman and his little girl; and there is something very 
strange no doubt in the human interest, for this little dark-eyed lady 
Ihave not forgotten. When we left Padua, she looked out of the 
window and screamed shrilly, “ Addio Padua!” And Padua very 
rudely failed to acknowledge this parting salutation. She was as 
full of tricks as a kitten. She smelt a nosegay, she nibbled bonbons, 
she emptied her pockets. First came out a paper Madonna sadly 
torn, several saints much the worse for wear, then the apostle Peter 
in a gilt frame, then a whistle. Seeing me use my purse, she 
whispered to her father, who lent her a handful of silver, which 
after a while she produced with an assumed carelessness that nearly 
disconcerted my gravity. <A fit of whistling followed; then she 
suddenly pounced on her papa, and began platting and twisting his 
moustachios. In vain he begged for mercy. She frowned, and 
threatened him with her tiny hand; then she half hid her head on 
his shoulder, and from that refuge she looked at us, smiling shyly. 

This little Italian sunbeam left us as we bade Northern Italy 
farewell. We now entered the garden of Italy,—that beautiful and 
courteous Tuscany, where the purest Italian speech is that which is 
heard on the lips*of the peasant girls, where Italian song was ever 
sweetest, and Italian art has left its most glorious relics. 
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The Legend of Limerich Bells. 


TuERE is a convent on the Alban hill, 

Round whose stone roots the gnarl*d olives grow; 
Above are murmurs of the mountain rill, 

And all the broad Campagna lies below ; 
Where faint gray buildings and a shadowy dome 
Suggest the splendour of eternal Rome. 


Hundreds of years ago these convent-walls 

Were reared by masons of the Gothic age: 
The date is carved upon the lofty halls, 

The story written on the illumined page. 
What pains they took to make it strong and fair, 
The tall bell-tower and sculptured porch declare. 


When all the stones were placed, the windows stained, 
And the tall bell-tower finished to the crown, 

One only want in this fair pile remained, 
Whereat a cunning workman of the town, 

(The little town upon the Alban hill,) 

Toiled day and night his purpose to fulfil. 


Seven bells he made, of very rare devise, 
With graven lilies twisted up and down; 
Seven bells proportionate in differing size, 
And full of melody from rim to crown ; 
So that when shaken by the wind alone, 
They murmured with a soft AZolian tone. 


These being placed within the great bell-tower, 
And duly rung by pious skilful hand, 

Marked the due prayers of each recurring hour, 
And sweetly mixed persuasion with command. 
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Through the gnarled olive-trees the music wound, 
And miles of broad Campagna heard the sound. 


And then the cunning workman put aside 

His forge, his hammer, and the tools he used 
To chase those lilies; his keen furnace died} 

And all who asked for bells were hence refused. 
With these his best, his last were also wrought, 
And refuge in the convent-walls he sought. 


There did he live, and there he hoped to die, 
Hearing the wind among the cypress-trees 
Hint unimagined music, and the sky 
Throb full of chimes borne downwards by the breeze ; 
Whose undulations sweeping through the air 
His art might claim as an embodied prayer. 


But those were stormy days in Italy: 

Down came the spoiler from the uneasy North, 
Swept the Campagna to the bounding sea, 

Sacked pious homes and drove the inmates forth ; 
Whether a Norman or a German foe, 
History is silent, and we do not know. 


Brothers in faith were they; yet did not deem 
The sacred precincts barred destroying hand. 
Through those rich windows poured the whitened beam, 
Forlorn the church and ruined altar stand. 
As the sad monks went forth, that self-same hour 
Saw empty silence in the great bell-tower. 


The outcast brethren scattered far and wide ; 
Some by the Danube rested, some in Spain : 
On the green Loire the agéd abbot died, 
By whose loved feet one brother did remain, 
Faithful in all his wanderings: it was he 
Who cast and chased those bells in Italy. 
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He, dwelling at Marmontier, by the tomb 
Of his dear father, where the shining Loire 
Flows down from Tours amidst the purple bloom 
Of meadow-flowers, seme years of patience saw. 
Those fringéd isles (where poplars tremble still), 
Swayed like the olives of the Alban hill. 


The man was old, and reverend in his age; 
And the “ Great Monastery” held him dear. 
Stalwart and stern, as some old Roman sage 
Subdued to Christ, he lived from year to year, 
Till his beard silvered, and the fiery glow 
Of his dark eye was overhung with snow. 


And being trusted, as of prudent way, 

They chose him for a message of import, 
Which the “ Great Monastery” would convey 

To a good patron in an Irish court; 
Who, by the Shannon, sought the means to found 
St. Martin’s off-shoot on that distant ground. 


The old Italian took his staff in hand, 

And journeyed slowly from the green Touraine, 
Over the heather and salt-shining sand, 

Until he saw the leaping crested main, 
Which, dashing round the Cape of Brittany, 
Sweeps to the confines of the Irish Sea. 


There he took ship, and thence with labouring sail 
He crossed the waters, till a faint gray line 

Rose in the Northern sky; so faint, so pale,— 
Only the heart that loves her would divine, 

In her dim welcome, all that fancy paints 

Of the green glory of the Isle of Saints. 


Through the low banks, where Shannon meets the sea, 
Up the broad waters of the River King 

(Then populous with a nation), journeyed he, 
‘through that old Ireland which her poets sing ; 
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And the white vessel, breasting up the stream, 
Moved slowly, like a ship within a dream. 


When Limerick towers uprose before his gaze, 
A sound of music floated in the air,— 
Music which held him in a fixed amaze, 
Whose silver tenderness was alien there ; 
Notes full of murmurs of the Southern seas, 
And dusky olives swaying in the breeze. 


His chimes ! the children of the great bell-tower, 
Empty and silent now for many a year! 

He hears them ringing out the Vesper hour, 
Owned in an instant by his loving ear. 

Kind angels stayed the spoiler’s hasty hand, 

And watched their journeying over sea and land. 


The white-sailed boat moved slowly up the stream ; 
The old man lay with folded hands at rest; 
The Shannon glistened in the sunset beam; 
The bells rang gently o’er its shining breast, 
Shaking out music from each lilied rim: 
It was a requiem which they rang for him. 


For when the boat was moored beside the quay, 
He lay as children lie when lulled by song ; 
But never more to waken. Tenderly 
They buried him wild-flowers and grass among, 
Where on the Cross alights the wandering bird, 
And hour by hour the bells he loved are heard. 


Bessie R. Parkes. 
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Romana Robertson. 
AN EPISODE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 


Tue few surviving representatives of Dublin society ‘fifty years ago” 


will probably remember a somewhat remarkable personage, who for 
a time attracted considerable notice under the designation prefixed to 
these pages. He was a low-sized man, but of portly figure, rather 
beyond middle age, with an air of mingled sagacity and enterprise, 
and a gait which bespoke a union of activity and self-reliance. His 
dress, without being decidedly clerical, was grave, and in no respect 
contravened the few rules of professional {costume, which, in that 
primitive period of Irish society, before the rival churches had begun 
to distinguish themselves respectively by such marks as ‘Roman 
collars,’ or ‘M. B. waistcoats,’ were considered essential to the ex- 
ternals of a clergyman. Little was popularly known regarding him 
beyond the fact that he enjoyed the confidence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and that, with no small personal risk, he had rendered an 
important public service in connexion with the Spanish army in the 
north, commanded by General Romana. The circumstance of such 
a service being rendered by a clergyman, and perhaps still more that 


of a Catholic priest becoming the agent of the British government,, 


cast an air of mystery around Mr. Robertson, and increased the in- 
terest with which he was regarded. 

The details of the curious transaction of which he was the hero 
had remained unexplained for above half a century. It was known 
in all its substantial outlines to Sir W. Napier; but neither in the 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington, nor in any other of the 
official records of the war, had any authentic history of the origin 
or the incidents of this secret mission ever been made public. At 
length, when almost all who had a share in it, either as actors or as 
interested parties, have passed away, a minute and authentic narra- 
tive of the affair has been published by the nephew of the secret 
agent himself, from the Ms. which was drawn up by him at the suc- 
cessful termination of the mission, and which has since remained in 
the hands of his family. 

A great crisis had just arisen in the affairs of Spain—a crisis 
indeed upon which, in a certain sense, the fortunes of Europe and 
the world depended. The proclamation of June 6th, 1808, which 
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assumed for Joseph Bonaparte the crown of Spain and the Indies, 
was for that unhappy country the last drop in the cup of national 
discontent, which had long been swelling under French influence and 
French dictation. On the very day on which this proclamation 
appeared, the Junta of Seville issued a thrilling manifesto, formally 
declaring war against France. A few days afterwards an important 
blow was struck by Spain in the capture of the French fleet in the 
harbour of Cadiz; and, spreading rapidly from south to north, the 
revolt, before the end of the month of June, had not only assumed 
most formidable proportions at home, but had enlisted in its favour 
the sympathies not merely of the enemies of France, but of all the 
lovers of freedom throughout Europe. 

Amidst the universal enthusiasm with which this gallant struggle 
was regarded at home and abroad, a band of Spaniards, the élite of 
the soldiery of Spain, was detained, shut up at a distance from their 
native country, inactive, or employed in uncongenial service, and in 
utter ignorance as well of this chivalrous outburst of national feeling, 
as of the painful series of insults and oppression which had called it 
forth. In the beginning of 1807 the weak and vacillating govern- 
ment of the Prince of the Peace had been induced to place at the 
disposal of the Emperor Napoleon a body of the choicest soldiers of 
the Spanish army, amounting on the whole to 20,000, to serve as a 
corps of observation on the Hanoverian frontier, and to aid in carry- 
ing out the Emperor’s favourite scheme—the maintenance of the 
Continental blockade. The command of the principal part of the 
Spanish contingent had been given to the celebrated Marquis de la 
Romana. In the July of that year, 1807, on the outbreak of war 
between England and Denmark, the Spanish troops were ordered to 
the Danish islands, to form the vanguard of the great northern army, 
under the supreme command of Bernadotte; and in the early spring 
of 1808, they were distributed through various positions in Zealand, 
Jutland, and Fiinen. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more striking illustration of. 
the iron rule of Napoleon, and of the completeness of the control 
which he maintained over the sources of public opinion and the 
channels of public intelligence, than is exhibited in the incidents of 
this secret mission. That he should have been able to conceal from 
the knowledge of hostile governments the extent and the dispositions 
of the military resources of his own empire, may not be considered 
extraordinary. It is not difficult to understand that the British 
government should have been kept in ignorance of the position of 
General Romana and the Spanish forces under his command. But 
to our modern notions as to the transmission of intelligence, it will 
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seem almost incredible that the Spanish army, engaged in his own 
service, encamped within his own territory, in direct communication 
with France, and without a single mile of hostile territory to separate 
them from the centre of information, and even from Spain itself, 
should have been kept for months together without the slightest 
knowledge of the startling events which were passing in Spain, and 
through which the fortunes of their native country had undergone a 
complete revolution. A French army had been marched into Spain; 
the great frontier fortresses had been treacherously seized; the king 
and his son Ferdinand had been decoyed into France, made prisoners, 
and compelled to abdicate; the general rising of the population, 
which these outrages provoked, had been repressed by most savage 
and sanguinary massacres; finally, Joseph Bonaparte had been pro- 
claimed king. And yet we learn from these memoirs that, after 
a lapse of more than six months, not a whisper of all these startling 
occurrences had reached the Spanish army, or even the Spanish 
general himself, beyond the simple statement which it had pleased 
Napoleon to communicate—that Spain had chosen Joseph Bonaparte 
for her king. We can hardly help thinking that this complete seal- 
ing-up of all the sources of intelligence is one of the greatest marvels 
in the history of that marvellous period. 

To break the spell of silence which this mighty enchanter had 
cast over the minds of his entrapped auxiliaries, and to convey to the 
Spaniards of the army of the north intelligence of the thrilling events 
with which all Spain was ringing, was the earnest desire of the mis- 
sion of the British government. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s far-seeing 
mind had early felt the importance of restoring to their country’s 
cause the hardy veterans ingloriously shut up among the islands of 
the Baltic. More than one effort had already beer. made to open a 
communication, and more than one life had been sacrificed in the 
fruitless attempt. At length, just as he himself was about to enter 
on the command in the Peninsula, circumstances threw into his way 
the subject of this curious memoir—a man who seemed in every way 
fitted to succeed in what had hitherto appeared a desperate under- 
taking. 

It jars strangely on the stricter notions of our day to find a 
priest engaging by choice in an office so questionable as that of a 
secret political agent. But it is only fair to carry ourselves back into 
the circumstances and feelings of the period. It must be remembered 
that the vicissitudes of that time had strangely disturbed and con- 
founded all the relations of society, ecclesiastical as well as social. 
In the necessities of the emigraticn, some of the noblest and most 
venerable ecclesiastics had been compelled to turn themselves to 
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many a strange and uncongenial occupation ; and of these not a few 
were directly connected with the politics, and even with the warfare, 
of the time. The great European war had in it, especially for the 
adherents of the ancien régime, a great deal of the character of a 
sacred war; this was especially true of the struggles of the Penin- 
sular campaign; and it is not difficult to understand how a priest, 
even of the highest ecclesiastical feeling, might throw himself into 
any enterprise connected with that war, with somewhat of the same 
impulse which nerved the feeble frame of Peter the Hermit, or in- 
spired with martial ardour the modest and shrinking spirituality of 
the recluse of Clairvaux. 

The Rev. James Robertson was a Catholic priest, a native of 
Scotland, and a member of the Scottish Benedictine monastery of 


Ratisbon; one of those interesting Continental asylums which, in the: 


penal days of their religion in Britain, had remained open as places 
of education, or as retreats in old age for Catholic ecclesiastics. Mr. 
Robertson, from long residence in Germany, had acquired not only a 
thorough knowledge of German, but a perfect familiarity with Ger- 
man manners and institutions. The Duke of Richmond, in the 
course of a visit to Ratisbon, towards the end of the last century, 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. Robertson; and this acquaintance 
having been renewed in 1807, on the appointment of his grace to 
the Lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, in which country Mr. Robertson 
was then resident, the duke proposed his ancient Benedictine friend 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, then chief secretary, as well qualified to be 
employed in confidential service. When the idea of opening a com- 


_ munication with Romana was started, it at once struck Sir Arthur 


that Mr. Robertson was the very man for such a service. His fami- 
liarity with Germany and the German language would facilitate the 
success of his journey, and his priestly character would give authority 
to his mission in the eyes of the Spanish general. 

The preliminary negotiation was speedily concluded, and Father 
Robertson, in an interview with Mr. Canning, received the communi- 
cation—a merely verbal one, in order to avoid compromising the 
bearer—which he was instructed to make to Romana on the part of 
the British government. It was simply to the effect that the British 
government was ready to place three transports at the marquis’s 
orders for the conveyance of him and his troops to any country he 
might select, without exacting any condition or engagement from 
him in return; and that their representative would be in waiting at 
Heligoland to receive the marquis’s decision. Not a moment was 
now lost. Father Robertson was entered at the Alien Office as a 
foreigner who was to be conveyed out of the kingdom; and on June 
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4th, 1808, sailed from Harwich to Heligoland. It was at this point 
that the difficulties of the expedition really began. 

Father Robertson -had first to effect a landing on the Continent, 
every point of the shore being carefully guarded both by the military 
and by the officials of the douane. Even after he should have safely 
obtained an entrance, it remained for him to travel the whole extent 
of Holstein and Schleswig, and, from some port or station of the 
Baltic coast, to pass secretly to the island of Fiinen, on the extreme 
eastern coast of which the Spanish general was quartered. It need 
hardly be added, that in addition to the ordinary risks and difficulties 
of transit through a hostile territory, the communication with this 
particular district was rendered at that period infinitely more perilous 
by the minute and harassing restrictions of the well-known Continental 
blockade (which was at that time in the very heiglit of its rigour); 
and although as soon as Father Robertson landed in Heligoland an 
embargo was laid on all ships in the island, in order to guard against 
the news of such an arrival from England being transmitted to the 
mainland, the precaution proved ineffective. 

Nevertheless, through the convenient agency of a smuggling lug- 
ger, he was landed, after several alarms, in the shallows of the Weser; 
and by the assistance of a friendly merchant (who having left Bremen 
in his private carriage, accompanied by his clerk, in the morning, 
was enabled to take up Mr. Robertson in this clerk’s place, without 
incurring suspicion) he reached that city safe and so far unsuspected. 
Here, however, he was thrown again on his own resources. The 
merchant failing, after many and persistent efforts, to extract from 
him the object of his journey, not only refused to aid him further, 
but even to give him the shelter of his roof. In his attempt to fur- 
nish himself with a passport, an incident oecurred which had well- 
nigh led to his discovery, and the consequences of which he only 
evaded by a representation, which it needs all the casuistry of ‘war 
morality’ to justify. He had provided himself before leaving Eng- 
land with the baptismal certificate of a Bavarian friend, named Adam, 
in whose name he caused application to be made at the town-house 
of Bremen for a passport to Hamburg. “This was granted,” he 
continues, “without difficulty; but it was necessary that I should 
make my appearance and sign my name; and such is the force of 
habit that I began with the initial letter of my real name, J; which 
the town-clerk observing, suddenly called out to me, ‘ How, sir, did 


you not tell me your name was Adam?’ It was really an unpardon-. 


able blunder, and might have proved fatal but for one of the lickiest 
thoughts that ever occurred to me in a moment of difficulty. ‘ Sir,’ 
I replied (and certainly with some embarrassment), ‘in the palatinate 
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of Bavaria, where I was born, we are in the habit of prefixing Johann 
(John) to every man’s baptismal name, as we do Mary to every 
woman’s; so that we do not say George, Peter, Adam, &c., but Hans 
(the familiar abridgment of Johann) George, Hans Peter, or Hans 
Adam.’ This is really the case. The explanation had the air of 
truth, and saved me for the time. The passport was made out, and 
the French resident at once granted his visé.” 

Having once secured this most indispensable of credentials, a 
regularly recognised passport, he pushed boldly onwards to Ham- 
burg. There he learned from the merchant on whom his letters of 
credit from the home government were drawn, that General Romana 
was quartered at Nyborg; but this merchant, to whom, as possessing 
the confidence of the government, he disclosed the secret of his mis- 
sion, openly laughed at the folly of such an expedition, and refused 
to run the risk of conveying any message to Romana. Father Robert- 
son encountered a similar refusal from the Spanish chaplain of the 
hospital for the Spaniards at Altona, and from an invalid Spanish 
officer to whom the priest introduced him; and was thus finally 
satisfied that he could only hope to succeed through his own exer- 
tions. He therefore provided himself at Hamburg with a small but 
choice supply of cigars and chocolate, and went forward in the cha- 
racter of a commercial agent to Liibeck, and afterwards to Kiel. 
At the latter place he embarked for one of the Danish islands, Arde ; 
but the captain, becoming distrustful of his assumed character, and 
fearful of compromising himself by conveying so questionable a per- 
sonage, compelled him to disembark at the mouth of the river and 
‘return to Kiel; and in the end, Father Robertson was obliged to 
proceed by post from Kiel, and trust to the chance (which he was 
fortunate enough to secure) of obtaining a passage in a fishing-boat 
to the little island of Assens, midway between the mainland and the 
island of Fiinen. On landing at Assens he met some trouble about 
his passport, owing to the ignorance of the officials, who were unable 
to read German; but was at length allowed to proceed, and crossing 
over to the west coast of Fiinen, he had little difficulty in making 
his way across the island to Nyborg, where, in his assumed charac- 
ter of cigar-merchant, he finally succeeded in fixing his quarters 
in the very hotel occupied by General Romana and the officers of his 
staff. 
The difficulty of communicating with the general was tenfold in- 
creased by the constant presence of the general’s French valet, an 
inquisitive and suspicious knave ; but Fr. Robertson at last succeeded 
in obtaining a private interview. It is one of the most curious cir- 
cumstances of this strange mission, that not only was the secret agent 
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not furnished with any written proposals from his government to 
Romana, but was utterly unprovided with credentials, even such as 
might establish his identity, much less such as would be a guarantee 
of his authority to act in a matter of such momentous importance. 
Robertson's only means of satisfying Romana as to his authority was 
a verbal message from the under-secretary, Mr. Frere, who had been 
ambassador in Spain, which might be a token to Romana that the 
bearer had his commission from Mr. Frere. Mr. Frere desired Fr. 
Robertson to remind the general, on his (Mr. Frere’s) part, of the 
first occasion of their meeting at Toledo, and of some particulars of 
the conversation which had passed between them regarding a picture 
by Raphael Onengs, which they had examined together on that occa- 
sion. This token, simple as it was, fully satisfied the frank and 
manly soldier. He listened anxiously to Fr. Robertson’s communi- 
cation, and asked several explanations as to the details; but for the 
time declined to give any decided answer. Fr. Robertson accordingly 
was obliged to await the issue of his deliberation. During this inter- 
val, he continued to maintain the assumed character of a merchant, 
and succeeded, although with great risk, in repeating his visits to 
the general; who, haying sounded the dispositions of his officers, and 
having fully discussed with Fr. Robertson the measures and intentions 
of the British government, finally determined to accept the proposal, 
and to take immediate measures for its being carried into effect. 
Fortunately for his design, he had some time before arranged with 
Bernadotte that that general should visit Nyborg and review the 
Spanish troops; and Romana now resolved to use this expected re- 
view as a pretext under which to collect at head-quarters as many of 
his troops as it might be possible to bring together without exciting 
suspicion. 

Of this engezement on Romana’s part, however, as of the pro- 
posal made to him from England, no written record was asked or 
given. Fr. Robertson was but too happy to hasten back to Assens, 
where his passport had been previously examined and found en régle ; 
and, although not without some alarms, he succeeded in making his 
way by the same route, through Kiel and Liiheck, to Hamburg. 
Thence he wrote to Mr. M‘Kenzie, the British agent at Heligoland, 
to report the success of his mission, and to request that instructions 
should be sent to the commanders of the Baltic fleet to hold them- 
selves in readiness to communicate with Romana. 

Of the actual issue of the project but little remains to be told. 
Romana began at once to collect his troops for the expected reviewal, 
and in a short time had drawn together at Nyborg about 10,000 men. 
Meanwhile Bernadotte, who was about to proceed to the inspection 
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with a few attendants, was inducéd by the advice of the very Spanish 
officer to whom Robertson had imprudently confided the secret of his 
mission, to take a detachment of troops as a protection against any 
possible treachery, and set out with a body of about 3000 men. The 
news of his approach quickened the measures of the Spanish general; 
and at last, when all -was in readiness, he invited all the civic officers 
of Nyborg, and all the principal inhabitants, to a grand entertainment, 
in the course of which, having meanwhile drawn his troops around 
the banqueting-room, he politely informed them, while he disclaimed 
all designs against their personal liberty, that circumstances com- 
pelled him to place them under temporary arrest. The Spaniards 
immediately marched down to the harbour and pressed into their ser- 
vice every boat and barque which could assist them in reaching the 
English fleet. Ona signal given, the English boats put in to their 
assistance, and a scene of activity and bustle ensued such as the in- 
habitants of Nyborg had never witnessed before. When the whole 
of the Spaniards had embarked, except about three hundred men who 
were covering the embarkation, Bernadotte arrived with his army, 
and found to his confusion that his prisoners, as he might well have 
deemed them, had eluded his vigilance, and were already beyond his 
reach. 

But the sequel of the story, while it exhibits the deep devotedness 
of the Spanish character, is very painful. The handful of Spaniards 
who remained on land, putting themselves into an attitude of defence, 
showed a determination to sell their lives as dearly as possible; but 
the colonel who commanded ‘them, riding to the front and pointing 


“out to them in a few words the hopelessness of any resistance to a 


force so much superior to their own, desired them to lay down their 
arms. They reluctantly complied. He then dismounted, and taking 
a pistol from his holster, shot his charger, exclaiming: “ But as for 
thee, they shall never mourit thee; and me,” he continued, putting a 
pistol to his head, “they shall never disarm.” 

Romana and ‘his army sailed for England, and thence for their 
native country. Their services in the war are well known. Their 
gallant leader was for years the great rallying-centre in the formation 
of the native army of liberation. He enjoyed alike the love of his 
own countrymen and ‘the unlimited confidence of the Allies. His 
premature death, in 1811, at the Duke of Wellington’s head-quarters 
at Cartago, was deplored as a national calamity. 

The after-history of the secret agent possesses little interest. 


“Thinking it most prudent'to delay his return to England, he turned 
‘his steps towards liis-old quarters at Ratisbon, and remained in Ger- 


many till the spring of'the following year. During his stay he ap- 
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pears to have more than once had a very narrow escape of being dis- 
covered; and after he had safely reached England, he learned that 
in his homeward route, immediately after he had quitted Dresden, the 
police had discovered his identity: that he had been tracked and 
pursued by hussars through Berlin and Hamburg; but that though 
always close at his heels, yet by some chance, inexplicable alike to 
them and to his friend, before reaching the coast they had lost all 
trace of him. He resided in Dublin from 1809 till 1813, when he 
again went abroad, as it would seem, on some mission from our 
government. During the occupation of Paris by the Allies, he was 
again in communication with the Duke of Wellington; but if he en- 
gaged in any service, it must have been of a temporary nature; and 
in 1815, he returned to his convent at Ratisbon, where, with the 
exception of a brief visit to his native country—Scotland—in 1818, 
he resided until his death in 1820. 

In certain Dublin circles he is still remembered under the name 
of Romana Rosertson. 
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Tuere they sit, like the young king of the Black Isles, half marble 
and half man! To look at them, they seem to have the form and 
the faculties of other human beings. If, with Topsy’s eccentrie wis- 
dom, you pinch them to see if they are real, you find they are sensi- 
tive to pain, like most creatures of flesh and blood. If you fling a 
sharp or cruel word at them, or catch their eye to wound them with 
a cold unfeeling glance, they are, as ordinary mortals, keenly touched. 
They suffer when afflicted, can resent when hurt, may retaliate when 
insulted, and do avenge their cause when outraged. Human they 
are to suffer, to sin, to lament, to hate; possibly also dimly to love. 
But to act, to do, to push on with the great marching body of the 
race, to lag even with the rear-guard, is wholly out of the question. 
From that rigid attitude nothing can move them; coaxing, cajolerie, 
sweet persuading, are all in vain; force and goading, threats and 
lashes, vainer still. That béte de mot, “ impossible,” has a literal 
meaning in regard to them. They cannot arise and move on, till, by 
one exorcism or another, they are freed from the spell that has been 
cast upon them. They are pauper-reared and pauperised, dena- 
tionalised, demoralised. In many a towering Castle of Indolence, 
many a desolate Palace of Tears, many an impregnable Poor-Law 
Bastille, they sit in troops throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; while companies of them are to be found in every other recep- 
tacle of outcasts—gaols, reformatories, penitentiaries, hospitals, mad- 
&g houses—still with the spell on them; perplexing, provoking, incom- 
&§ prehensible, to all who have any thing to do with them, still marked 
a off, wherever they go, from the reasonable herd of men. It needs no 
a Darwin to theorise on the origin of this species. Take a lot of boys 
4 and girls—orphans are best—cram them into a workhouse, let com- 
mittees be their father and hirelings their mother, feed them by con- 
g tract, educate them by machinery, press them into one great indis- 
tinguishable mass, and in a single generation you will have them 
monstrously transformed, a burden or an offence. 
But let us enter more into particulars; let us prove that people 
reared in workhouses differ, and show why they differ, from the | , 
common run of the population. We shall dwell, as we proceed, 
l most of all on the condition of women so brought up, because, as 
1 Mrs. Jameson says, “It is chiefly in respect to the female inmates 
that workhouses have been the fruitful seminaries of vice ;” and be- 
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cause, in the method of dealing with them “ the divine law of na- 
ture” (to quote the same high authority) “is more coarsely and cruelly 
violated.” The Rev. Mr. Brewer says, the boys and girls who join 
in the disorders of the metropolis, and fill the London prisons, are 
“ mainly the produce of the workhouse and the workhouse schools.” 
Miss Mary Carpenter told a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons that she would rather have to deal with a dozen youthful thieves 
than a similar number of pauper children. ‘There is a close link,” 
says the Rev. J. Davis, chaplain of Newgate, “ between the scum of 
a workhouse and these juvenile offenders. A number of these are 
_ orphans brought up in workhouses, who get among the vicious por- 
tion of the inmates, and so fall into vices, and from vices into crimes.” 
Mr. W. R. Lloyd of Birmingham, in a paper on workhouse-schoels, 
remarks that “it is notorious that a large number of the most re- 
fractory criminals in our gaols have passed through our workhouse 
schools.” We are told that “in one large London workhouse, 
where the children were educated under the same roof as the adult 
paupers, inquiry was made as to what had become of eighty girls who 
had been brought up in it, when it was discovered that, without a 
single exception, they were all on the streets.” Mrs. Jameson says 
again, “‘ they” (the workhouse girls) “ form the class from which the 
hordes of wretched creatures who infest our streets are mainly sup- 
plied.” 

In Ireland much the same system has been carried out, with 
equally disastrous results. An eminent lawyer, in a paper read 
before the Dublin Statistical Society, says, “the system has turned 
out a failure, and it appears to be now almost undisputed that about 
the very worst characters with whom the criminal jurisprudence of 
the country has afterwards unhappily to deal are the pauper children, 
male and female, who have received their training in the workhouse.” 
Commenting on some incidents of workhouse life, a leading Dublin 
journal remarked : “ We have 50,000/. a-year levied off the already 
over-taxed inhabitants of our city, who get in return the training of 
thieves and vagabonds, for the punishing of whom additional taxa- 
tion becomes necessary.” ‘‘ These workhouses seem to change the 
nature of people,” said the Recorder of Dublin, when, some time 
since, a party of workhouse girls were brought up before him, and 
found guilty of an attempt to burn the establishment in which they 
had been reared. ‘“ There adheres to the establishment,” he con- 
tinued, “the curse of idleness and the absence of any feeling of in- 
dependence.” Judge Berwick has put on record, that “a more stub- 
born, unmanageable set of criminals, whose bad passions were more 
fully developed, who were less influenced by the feeling of gratitude 
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and affection, and who had less feeling of self-respect and self-de- 
pendence, he never met in any class with whom he had to deal. He 


found that the women brought up in workhouses were worse than 


the men, and this he considered was attributable to three causes— 
first, that they had from their youth been separated from [home] 
influences ; secondly, that they had no education in active industry 
supplied to them; and thirdly, a feeling of want of self-dependence.” 
A respectable provincial paper writes thus in a leading article: “ If 
a correct history could be obtained of the unfortunate females who 
nightly infest the streets of Belfast, it would be found that a large 
proportion of one class of them had been brought up in the work- 
house.” Returns were at one time furnished of some 165 girls ap- 
prenticed from a union, and it was found that only 18 of the number 
were reported to be going on well; the rest had returned to the 
workhouse, or had absconded, or could be got no account of. In 
another case, of 160 young women provided with clothes to enable 
them to get employment, 58, or about: one-third, found their way 
back to the workhouse after an average time spent in service of two 
months and a half. 

Instances, examples, proofs of the bad results of workhouse train- 
ing might be multiplied ad infinitum, but need not be accumulated 
here. Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that in Saxon Pro- 
testant England, and equally in Celtic Catholic Ireland, children 
brought up in workhouses grow into worthless or vicious men and 
women, ground down, despite the strong distinctive characteristics of 
circumstances, creed, and race, into one base uniformity of uselessness, 
sloth, and vice. 

Many paragraphs need not be written to show by what a simple 
process—the ignoring, namely, of the primal laws of nature and 
common sense—this unholy transformation has been effected. What 
fate awaits young children in these establishments, we do not mean 
to inquire. Newspaper articles headed ‘ Slaughter of the Innocents,’ 
‘Wholesale Murder of Children in English Workhouses,’ and so on, 
startle the public from time to time. The transactions of the Dublin 
Statistical Society may be referred to, for information on that head 
with regard to the sister island. Of the immense infantine multi- 
tude born in the workhouses, or found soon after birth in these 
gloomy strongholds, we believe a considerable majority are killed off, 
or mercifully released by death. Yet the name of the surviving 
minority is legion, and these are, after their escape from the first 
ordeal, destined to go through a second, out of which they may come 
with life and limb intact, but certainly not otherwise scot-free. The 
broad features of workhouse life are much the same in every quarter 
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of these kingdoms, though one union mansion may differ from 
another in some detail. The practised eye detects a physiognomy 
peculiar to each. . The characteristic of the youth bronght up in 
one school may be stupidity amounting to stultification ; in another, 
the distinguishing traits are perhaps wild passion, reckless vice, irre- 
pressible insubordination. As in moral qualities, so in physical con- 
ditions, a difference is often discernible. We have seen a room full 
of workhouse children whose diseased condition was truly frightful ; 
the consequence, plain to the eye, of defective ventilation, monotonous 
diet, and the depravation of healthy inspiriting influences. "We have 
heard of a visitor finding in one workhouse 84 children-stone-blind of 
ophthalmia, and 130 advancing towards the same condition. While, 
on the other hand, we have looked in amazement on a group of 
pauper-reared . girls, in whom intelligence, vivacity, and animal 
health were stamped on every feature. Indeed, the same schools 
may present a different aspect at different times, according to the 
spirit of the superior officers of the house for the time being, or the 
temper of subordinates. 

One thing, however, is quite certain: the herding together of 
hundreds of children, particularly girls, and subjecting them’ to the 
dead-level of a depressing routine from year’s end to year’s end, shut- 
ting them up with one set of teachers and wardens, separating them 
from the ties of family and neighbourhood, debarring them from the 
common opportunities of observation and experience, affording them no 
chance for the development of kindly and affectionate feelings, giving 
them no practical industrial training, and then cramming them with 
pure literature, is a sorry preparation for a struggle in the wide, dan- 
gerous, merciless world. Book-learning is no substitute for eonduct, 
temper, character; all which it is extremely hard, if not utterly im- 
possible, to cultivate and develope in children senselessly massed 
together. Neither are these poor children protected as they ought 
to be from external bad influences. As a matter of course, the 
‘schools are constantly recruited from the very worst sourees. ‘Street- 
vagabonds find their way in from time to time, as well as unconvicted 
thieves and youths precocious in vice; the mothers, too, will not un- 
frequently leave the workhouse for a season, possibly on no good 
errand, taking their children with them, who acquire in the interval 
much too profound a knowledge of the world’s wicked ways, and are 
no way loth to impart their experience to their school-mates when 
they return to the workhouse. 

Again, it is to be remembered that when the schools are attached 
‘to the body of the house it is impossible to prevent the children mix- 
ing more or less with the adults. The staff of teachers is, generally 
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speaking, barely sufficient to drag up the children to the standard 
of literary proficiency which will satisfy the inspector when he takes 
his rounds. No matter how intelligent, kindly, and conscientious the 
teachers may be, there is no possibility of individualising the boys 
and girls under their charge, cultivating their affections, drawing out 
the good points of their natural disposition. After their day’s work 
over lessons, slates, and copy-books, the jaded teachers have little 
power left to deal with the morale of the question. Industrial train- 
ing, worthy of the name, is sometimes attempted in the case of boys; 
but the mere learning to sew does not supply that to the girls. In 
each case there is missing the incentive to exertion which necessity, 
remuneration, example, alone can afford. Children outside witness, 
if they do not actually take part in, the daily struggle for maintenance ; 
but the workhouse progeny do not understand, for they are not made 
to feel that they must themselves get what they are themselves to 
eat. They are fed like the birds of the air; and thus an early and a 
fatal predisposition to listlessness and idleness is engendered which 
places them at a terrible disadvantage when they have, at a later 
period, to compete in the struggle for bread with those who have 
been accustomed from infancy to lend a hand in the common house- 
hold, or have a sharp look-out for themselves. ‘“ What is the use,” 
exclaimed a wrathful old lady in our hearing, “of their knowing all 
about Torres Vedras, when they cannot set a pot on the fire?” Shut 
up as they are, their ignorance, if amazing, is yet-not unaccountable. 
Girls of thirteen and fourteen when removed to another establishment 
could not be trusted with knives and forks, or any article more brittle 
than pewter and tin. The sight of a steam-engine terrified one of 
them, and she could hardly be got into the train she was to travel by. 
As some one has said, the hair of their head is hardly their own. 
They have no idea of the value of property. The first thing that had 
to be done with a party of them was to give them a box, and a few 
articles to put into it, that they might begin to feel they had a pied a 
terre like other people in the world. Ungovernable temper is another 
characteristic of this class. It is not hard to provoke them, and they 
love the excitement of “ scolding-matches,” battles, and rows. When 
furious, they are left to rage and howl through the yards and cor- 
ridors; no one has time, and no one cares to pacify them. Two 
sisters were on one occasion pointed out to us, who were the terror of 
the schools on account of their continual fights with one another. 
Later, after a course of training in another institution, they became 
greatly civilised, and one of them, when asked how she was getting 
on in a situation which had been found for her, significantly replied, 
“Tm getting on very well; but I have my temper still.” Not always, 
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however, do sisters or members of the same family enjoy an oppor- 
tunity of even fighting with one another. If in different divisions of 
the house, they rarely meet. A girl who had gone to a situation was 
asked, was she sorry at parting from her sister, who was an inmate of 
the workhouse she had left; to which she replied that she did not 
know her at all—that she was not in the same class! Mothers, it is 
well known, can give no care to their children in workhouses. In 
some workhouses only once a month or once a fortnight can parents 
and children meet. 

Thus it is that the nature of children is changed, and the brand 
of pauperism stamped on them. “TI can give you the reason why 
some of the children do not turn out well,” said the master of a 
district-school; “it is because it takes five years of my training to 
unpauperise them. Children come to me so demoralised both phy- 
sically and mentally, and so utterly devoid of all intellect and all 
sense, that under five years I cannot train them and put them out 
as I should like to see them.” This testimony is recorded in the ex- 
tremely valuable evidence given by the Hon. Mrs. Way before the 
Select Committee on Poor Relief, 1861 (England). That lady like- 
wise quotes the master of a large reformatory, who says, “ I can do 
any thing with the street children; but I cannot manage workhouse 
children.” Managers of penitentiaries are unwilling, it seems, to 
take girls brought-up in workhouses, considering they are irreclaim- 
able. In a great measure, indeed, institutions open to the unfor- 
tunate and criminal are closed against them; sometimes a rule is 
passed not to receive them under any circumstances. Managers of 
such establishments, government inspectors, magistrates, judges, bene- 
volent individuals, have said all that can be said on the subject. The 
only thing now is to do something to break up this hot-bed of evil 
growth, and stop the supply which flows into the prisons and gaols, 
and rushes back with increased volume through the workhouse-gates. 

School-time past, the girls are either sent into service if any one 
applies for them, or drafted into the adult wards. Which is the most 
trying ordeal, it is not easy to determine. In the world they get no 
fair-play at all. Generally the people who go to the workhouse for 
servants want drudges; and we have shown how ill-adapted the poor 
girls are for such servitude. Unprotected as they are, temptations 
of every sort beset them. Too often they fall into vice or are led into 
crime. They are not of the stuff to contend bravely with difficulties 
and evil influences. The question is, which of many bad steps they 
will take. Naturally the road they know best, that which leads back 
to the workhouse, is often the one that presents itself in extremity. 
And here it may be well to remark, that girls brought up in the 
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district-schools of England (there are no such schools in Ireland) are 
not in this first trying juncture in a much better position than those 
who have been reared literally in the workhouse. They may have: 
been formed by a gentler machinery and better instructed in useful 
details; but the family element is equally wanting in their nurture; 
and being as friendless as the others, the same choice of many evils 
lies open to them. ‘In some recent disgraceful outbreaks that have 
occurred in one of our large London workhouses,’—we quote from 
the Second Report of the Industrial Home for Girls, New Ormond 
Street,—*“ it was ascertained that most of the girls had been brought- 
up in the country-school belonging to the workhouse.” Anyhow, 
whether predisposed to catch contagion by exposure to an unwhole- 
some atmosphere, or cast sound and healthy into the midst of a 
plague-stricken multitude, entrance into the body of the house is all 
but certain ruin to young girls. Kind-hearted masters and matrons 
will sometimes strive to prevent girls who have been sent out from 
the schools returning to the adult-wards. They will try to keep 
them out in spite of themselves. Mrs. Way mentions the fact that. 
the master of one of the large district-schools was so impressed with. 
the necessity of some measure being taken to preveat girls brought- 
up in the school entering the workhouse on leaving (as most do) the 
first. situation they were placed in, that his wife had given a small 
sum and was making a collection in shillings for the purpose of taking 
a lodging to which she could let girls come back on leaving their 
places. The same experienced master said, “ It grieved him to feel 
that all the pains he had taken with girls were counteracted by one 
day’s residence in the workhouse after their return from service.” We 
have ourselves heard a guardian say that, to become proficients in 
wildness and wickedness, it is not necessary to have been born and 
altogether reared in the workhouse. Six months’ sojourn in any of 
the wards would be sufficient, in his opinion, to contaminate the most 
innocent. “ It is the saddest thing I know,” said a workhouse doctor 
on one occasion, “ to see the rapidity with which the children of the 
school are spoiled when they enter the body of the house. In three: 
weeks’ time they are so changed, I hardly know them.” 

The workhouse is, we believe, the only institution purporting to 
be charitable, in which there is no distinction made between the good 
and the bad, in which there is no semblance of protection afforded to 
the innocent, in which the healthy are knowingly inoculated with a. 
deadly taint, and the living chained as it were to the dead. Not 
only do vagabonds and profligates of every description resort to the 
workhouse for breathing-time between one course of depravity and. 
another, or when utterly worn out after a career of vice; but they 
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come designedly to swell the measure of their own iniquity, and re- 
cruit the ranks of infamy. These emissaries of evil too often find in 
the inexperienced girl, who has no friend to utter one word of warn- 
ing, an easy prey. Whither they go, we need not follow them; but 
the workhouse knows no more of them, save when they return at 
intervals unwed mothers, to burden the rates for a while, and leave 
a progeny of hapless “ orphans” to fill in their turn the school-benches 


of the parent house. Passing through one of our large workhouses, 


a visitor, observing some sixty or seventy young women in a ward 
called the “ nursery,” asked an officer who was present, “‘ Were many 
of them married?” The answer was, “ Perhaps two or three.” 
Another instance oceurs to us, when a group of fallen creatures were 
pointed out in a large workhouse, with the observation that most of 
them were girls of the house. Fortunately all do not fall a sacrifice 
so swiftly or so completely. A numerous class continue to go in and 
out, get a chance of work, enter some low service, break down in a 
life of hardship they are unused to, fall sick, lose their place from 
one cause or another, support themselyes as long as they can on 
their scant savings, till, all being gone, even to their poor clothes, 
they are back, with despairing heart, in the body of the house once 
more. ‘Then, indeed, their fate is sealed. They have no friend 
without to redeem them from the captivity in which they pine; no 
friend within to shield them tenderly, and hold them back from 
descent to a still lower deep. What chance is there now, that, 
unable to make a decent appearance in the world, they may be re- 
ceived into even the humblest service? Will the guardians give 
them an outfit, to enable them to seek their fortune once more, tired: 
- as they are, perhaps, of seeing the girls they have provided with 
clothes returning over and over again on their hands? And the 
general public outside? Will those who dread to take a girl from 
the schools be so idiotic as to take a young woman from the adult 
wards? We have a feeling recollection of an effort once made to 
reseue a poor girl from the women’s ward of a workhouse, and place 
her in a respectable situation. The one answer given by those to 
whom application was made, was that no one would even try a work- 
house girl; and when it was thought to place her in a charitable 
training-school, so that she might finally date from that rather than 
from the establishment of ill-repute in which she had received her 
education, the discovery was made that even there they could not 
venture to receive a girl from the workhouse. 

Thus we have the standing army of pauperism recruited. The 
grim fortress is garrisoned. Angels of light can hardly enter in; 
but the secret ways are widely open, 
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“by which the spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro.” 

And, good heavens, what a life it is! Cursing and swearing is 
the language of the place. Cheating and thieving, and traffic which 
the rules forbid, the business of the place. Resistance to the officers, 
acts of daring insubordination, cunning evasion of orders, the events 
which vary the killing monctony of this dreary existence. New faces 
appear from time to time, dark with sorrow, wan with starvation, 
searred with vice; people whose destiny it may be to sojourn sadly a 
while in this hell upon earth, or moulder away in it during the long 
years that may still divide them from the pauper’s grave. Those 
faces, and the daily-hardening faces of the habitués, and the fresh 
young faces—on which the shadow of the place will fall too soon—of 
the girls sent in from the schools, and the stern harassed faces of 
the officers, are the only varieties of the human countenance which 
are to be seen in the wards from one year’s end to another. Such 
complete degrading pauperism can hardly be imagined. There is not 
one foot of ground they can call their own for the length of a day; 
not one nook or corner into which they can retire from the tumult of 
the wards. The little cell which we have seen a Catholic convict 
tastefully decorate with palm-branch and beads and little pictures 
some lady-visitor had given her, looked infinitely more comfortable 
and home-like than the blank whitewashed day-rooms or the cheer- 
less dormitories of the workhouse. The clothes they wear do not 
of course belong to them; they cannot even fancy they do by having 
to wash or to mend them. The work which is done in these establish- 
ments,—and even where oakum-picking and stone-breaking are not 
enforced, there is much to be done in the way of cleaning, washing, 
and so on,—has a penal and not an industrial character. It is work 
without thanks and without remuneration. The idlers contrive not 
to work; the better-disposed conform to the rule, but are little the 
better for doing so. This is a grievous mistake; and it has often 
struck us in this light, seeing really hard work done in some depart- 
ment of a workhouse, and remembering that in reformatories, indus- 
trial schools, prisons, and Magdalen asylums, which we know of, 
good-will and extra exertion are substantially rewarded; and with 
the few pence thus honestly earned the inmates of these well-managed 
institutions can procure the little luxuries which are denied to those 
who, though poor, may have been neither criminal nor degraded. 
Lunatics have a great advantage over workhouse inmates, in having 
some thought taken of their recreation. We have been in an asy- 
lum,—and it was only for pauper lunatics too,—in which dancing- 
parties and other amusements were arranged for the crazy patients ; 
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while those of taste and proficiency were allowed to occupy them- 
selves in various useful and interesting employments. But we never 
happened to see in any workhouse a pleasant cheerful room provided 
with books, picturés, writing-materials, in which even a select class 
might be permitted to assemble on Sundays, or in the evening inter- 
vals between the hours supposed to be devoted to work and the time 
for locking up in the dormitories. The ill-conditioned troop are left 
to their frantic dances, their wild songs, and their games, over which 
they swear and rage. Pitiful it is to see them of a Sunday crouching 
in groups half dead and alive along the wall, or striding uneasily pp 
and down in twos and threes, chafing like wild-animals against the 
invisible but most real bars of their cage. The Sabbath-day, it was 
once remarked to us, was the one most frequently chosen for out- 
bursts of extraordinary violence. And we were not surprised that 
the time was found suitable for concocting their wicked schemes and 
fretting their turbulent spirit to the maddening point. 

No wonder, under these circumstances, that even originally well- 
disposed girls sooner or later fall into “the same confusion of riot- 
ousness” with the rest; that many find themselves before long in 
the punishment-cells or probation-wards of the house for breaches 
of discipline, breaking windows, beating the officers, and such-like 
offences; and that not a few finally get into the convict-prisons for 
still more serious outrages. Sometimes they commit offences that 
they may be sent to gaol, freely admitting the motive when brought 
to trial. They have better food in prison; and there is a feeling 
in their mind that they may get more justice and consideration from 
the prison authorities. There, too, they unfortunately distinguish 
themselves from the other prisoners. The master of Stafford Gaol 
said (we quote from the Hon. Mrs. Way's evidence), that “ of all 
the females under his care, the worst were those that had been 
trained or educated in workhouses.” The master of Newgate ex- 
pressed himself in much the same words; while the testimony of the 
lady-superintendent of Mountjoy Female-Convict Prison is still more 
deplorably explicit: “‘The most difficult class to deal with,” writes 
that lady in the Directors’ Report for 1859, “ are the young girls 
who have either been reared or spent a long period in workhouses, 
They seem to be amenable to no persuasion, advice, or punishment. 
When they are corrected, even in the mildest manner, for any breach 
of regulations, they seem to lose all control of reason; they break 
the windows of their cells, tear up their bedding; and in many cases 
(where they have been secured before being able to do any other 
mischief) they have torn their clothing with their teeth. Their 
language while in this state of excitement is absolutely shocking.” 
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Emigration has been on a very extensive scale resorted to in Ire- 
land as a means of clearing the unions of a multitude of female 
paupers. Nearly three thousand women, fifteen years of age and 
upwards, were in 1855 sent out, or assisted to emigrate, by boards of 
guardians. In 1852 and 1853 the figure was lower by only a few 
hundreds. Irish-orphan ships set sail with their young and friendless 
freight for Canada and Australia; and thus, as a guardian once said, 
we “got rid of a great many refractory girls.” Reports of Emigra- 
tion Commissioners gave, on the whole, favourable accounts: the 
girls generally behaved tolerably well on the passage out, and got 
situations on their arrival. But what became of them a few years 
later, nobody knows. Our own conviction is so strong that they were 
totally unprepared to earn their bread respectably, that no amount of 
reporting could persuade us they ever came to good. The same 
guardian said that if he had known how unfit the girls were to face 
the world—and a very painful account of them was sent back—he 
would have taken no part in the emigration of those sent away. The 
government emigration agent, writing from Canada early this year 
to the guardians of a union whence a party of girls were recently 
shipped off, remarks on “the unsuitableness of some of the young 
women to the work they are called upon to perform;” and further 
states that such disqualification is not confined to the inmates of one 
union, but that the same may be said of “a portion of the females 
sent out by all similar establishments in the country.” The Bishop 
of Toronto, writing last May, at the instance of many dignitaries and 
priests of America, to the Bishops of Ireland on the subject of the 
Trish exodus, states that he was informed by the acting parish-priest 
of Montreal that the city was comparatively well-conducted till the 
years 1852-3, when numerous bands of girls were brought from the 
poor-houses of Ireland. His lordship thus continues: “They were 
exposed in public places to be hired, as slayes are in many parts of 
the South. Many kind and charitable families employed them; but 
those poor girls, not having received a domestic training—which good 
mothers in easy circumstances alone can give—were ignorant of house- 
work, soon lost their situations, and the result can be easily imagined. 
The workhouse system of Ireland is most degrading and immoral in 
its tendency, if the tree could be judged by its fruit.” 

Hardly less sad a fate, save and except the horrors of rampant 
vice, awaits those who, tired of chafing and weary of rebelling, cling 
at last to the walls of the workhouse, and take it for their home and 
country. Then, indeed, a broad shadow passes over the whole nature, 


and total eclipse ensues. Prisoners long inured to the obscurity of a ~ 


dungeon have been known to return from the intolerable newness of 
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liberty and daylight, and to crave the gloom to which their darkened 
being ‘had grown accustomed. We have known women to declare 
they loved the walls of the workhouse; to regret their long ten-hours’ 
sleep, their poor food and raiment that could be had for nothing; and 
to be haunted wherever they went by a dangerous memory that lured . 
them to return, like the unhappy gardener in Tieck’s wonderful story 
of “The Runenberg.” Quite recently we were told of a number of 
workhouse girls who, by some benevolent ladies, were placed in good 
situations. A premium of one pound was promised to any girl who 
would remain a year in her place: only one girl came at the end of 
the term to claim the recompense; and she, we are informed, returned 
next day to the workhouse ! 

Such is the general career of workhouse-reared girls; such the 
ordinary phases of workhouse life. There is another vast world of 
suffering and sorrow which we can hardly glance at on the present 
oceasion: the hospitals attached to these houses, into which the poor 
of town and country crowd when sickness lays them low; and the 
infirm wards (the lie-by wards, as they are called), in which a multi- 
tude of poor souls who earned and ate honest bread while they had 
health and strength, are laid in the same long row with the worthless 
and the wicked, to await the coming of the dark-winged angel of de- 
liverance. There is much to be said about their condition; but at 
present we cannot open such another field of sad inquiry. <A few 
years ago it was said, and with truth, that while the benevolent were 
lending their energies to the suppression of various evils, and striving 
to check the torrent of iniquity that drains into reformatories, pene- 
tentiaries, and gaols, little heed was taken of the source whence so 
much of the mischief directly flows. Thank God, this cannot any 
longer be said. Parliamentary committees have carefully considered 
the question of poor-relief, excellent recommendations have been 
agreed to, some alterations in the law have been made, here and there — 
boards of guardians have seriously striven to carry out reforms in 
their respective unions, and, better still, public opinion and individual 
exertions have been directed to mitigate the evils of the system. 

Grave differences exist between the English and Irish poor-laws. 
The former is far more humane than the latter: very extensive out- 
door relief is given in England; while in the sister country the prac- 
tice has been to force all requiring relief into the workhouse; the 
consequence of which has been the pauperisation of whole families 
when the father happened to fall ill or want work. Destitute widows, 
who in the one country would be enabled to subsist outside and keep 
their children with them, are in the other compelled to enter the 
workhouse; a step which, in depriving them of all feeling of self-- 
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respect and liberty, constrains them to give up their children, and 
prematurely turns the latter into workhouse orphans. In England 

_old married people are not separated ;.in Ireland they are rigidly 
kept apart. The destitute poor of England have, it is well known, a 
legal right to relief; in Ireland the starving population can establish 
no such claim. Irish guardians are empowered to relieve those they 
may deem destitute; and we sometimes see that while one workhouse 
is a scene of riot and disorder, another not a hundred miles away is 
kept in fair condition, by the simple process of refusing relief to 
characters that may prove troublesome. Instances might be cited of 
bands of refractory girls, not otherwise ill-conducted, being turned 
out on the streets, thus fatally imperilling their one virtue, because 
they were refractory, and therefore it would appear could not be con- 
sidered destitute by the guardians. During the last few years, how- 
ever, a growing disposition has been shown by boards of guardians 
in Ireland to extend out-door relief; and doubtless it will be soon 
proved that it is much cheaper, as well as more charitable, to do so 
than to sweep in whole families and be burdened with them for life. 
Two years ago an act was passed, enabling Irish guardians to send 
orphan or deserted children out of the workhouse to be reared in 
families in the country; a plan which for years has been found to 
work well in that country by the Protestant Orphan Society, and by 
the Catholic Society of St. Bridget’s Orphanage. Unfortunately, 
however, the law compels them to take back the children at five, or 
at latest at eight, years of age; and so, in fact, they return simply 
fattened for the slaughter. There is no provision of this kind in the 
‘English law; but then an act was passed in 1862, empowering guar- 
dians to send “orphan or deserted children to any certified school 
supported wholly or partially by voluntary subscriptions, the managers 
of which shall be willing to receive them; and enabling them to pay 
for the maintenance, clothing, and education of such children the sum 
it would have cost to keep them in the workhouse.” This measure 
supplies just the break that was wanting between the workhouse and 
the world, and affords to the girls individual care, real protection, 
and a refuge and home when, on being thrown out of employment, 
nothing would otherwise have been open to them but the school of 
contamination—the adult wards. 

What is wanted now is for charitable people, and the managers 
of such schools and institutions as can be made available for the pur- 
pose, to be alive to the necessity of rescuing these girls from a peril- 
ous position. This act would of course afford Catholics every faci- 
lity if it were carried out in their favour; but though repeated appli- 
cations have been made to Boards of Guardians, they have received 
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an invariable refusal. The success which attends kindly individual 
effort in such a case may be seen by a careful study of the system on 
which the Norwich Homes have been conducted; and the simple, 


kindly, excellent plan adopted in. the somewhat similar Protestant — 


establishments,—the Hon. Mrs. Way’s Home at Brackham, and 
Miss L. Twining’s Home in New Ormond Street, The children in 
the Norwich schools learn to hate the workhouse, and are never 
sent back except for punishment. The managers of the Brockham 
Home give the children committed to their care “ just the training 
that they would receive from a very good mother,” and *the conse- 
quence is that extraordinary success has crowned the labours of the 
benevolent founder; while in the Second Report (1863) of the Or- 
mond-Street Home it is stated that what the managers have suc- 
ceeded in doing is, to “ lift these girls out of the workhouse, and 
to give them some other point of attraction and centre for their 
thoughts and their affections.” Further it is noted that out of one 
hundred and fifty-two girls received into the Home, only thirteen 
have gone back to the workhouse. To the lady superintendent of 
this excellent institution are mainly due, we believe, the interest ex- 
cited with regard to the condition of English workhouses, and the 
passing of the act by which it has become legal for boards of 
guardians to send children or young women who became charge- 
able on the rates to that and similar establishments. Ireland enjoys 
no advantage like this. Only in the case of the blind, and of the 
deaf and dumb, can Irish guardians remove inmates of workhouses 
to other institutions. Power such as the act referred to gives, would, 
if vested in Irish guardians, enable them, far better than emigration, 
to dispose of a number of girls who are now, it is to be apprehended, 
on the high road to become refractory paupers. Dut what is most 
of all wanting in that unhappy land is an Industrial Schools’ Bill. 
The reformatories established there have done good work already by 
preventing recommittals, and fitting theZboys and girls placed in 
them to occupy a respectable position in life. The pity is that a 
child must first be branded with crime before he can have a claim to 
this careful training. No doubt can be entertained that industrial 
schools, if once set going, would soon stop the supplies to the re- 
formatories and the gaol, and tend in an eminent degree to make 
pauperism, in the case of a large class, a casual instead of a perma- 
nent condition. One great improvement is being carried out in Irish 
workhouses; there are now attached to a great number of them 
separate places of worship for Catholic and Protestant inmates. 
Until recently the custom was to transform the common dining-hall 
for an hour or two of a Sunday into what purported to be a house of 
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prayer; and nothing more indecorous and irreverent can be imagined 
than the clearing away of tins and platters, and the setting up of 
altar and reading-desk alternately. In some places there was a 
chapel; but it was used alike by each denomination, and neither flock 
had the satisfaction of looking upon the edifice as their own. Respect 
for the house of God was lowered, in the case of the Catholics fatally, 
by the old arrangement, and no wonder that the time of sermon, 
service, and Mass was the time chosen for playing a quiet game of 
cards, effecting exchanges of clothes, and other enormities that need 
not be dwelt on. Literally, in fact, the place of prayer for the time 
being was frequently turned into a den of thieves. In this respect 
again the convicts have long had the advantage over the non-crimi- 
nal class in workhouses. The directors of prisons understand well 
that without thorough religious training, and the cultivation of re- 
ligious sentiments, little can be done for the reformation of any class, 
and they wisely and generously afford facilities for the carrying out 
of this principle. 

Attention to classification of inmates has been strongly recom- 
mended from time to time by parliamentary committees, and enforced 
by private opinion well worthy of respect. Poor-law commissioners, 
however, and boards of guardians have constantly shown a disposition 
to discourage any attempt to carry it out. The reason given is that 
it would deprive those who have fallen of every chance of reforma- 
tion. Possibly also questions of increased outlay in this as in other 
reforms may be too nicely regarded. The best answer to this is the 
one given by Mrs. Woodlock, who, when examined before the Irish 


-Poor-Relief Committee (1861), said, “ I would not weigh questions 


of expense against the demoralisation of a country.” 

About six years ago the Workhouse-Visiting Society was esta- 
blished in London by the lady to whom we referred above, Miss L. 
Twining; the object being to extend an interest in the welfare of 
workhouse inmates, and to organise a band of charitable ladies wher- 
ever any such were found willing to undertake the work, who, with 
the sanction of the guardians, should visit the workhouse, to comfort, 
instruct, and cheer the unfortunate and suffering inmates. To the 
spread of this society we think is greatly due the interest now so 
much more extensively shown in regard to workhouse inmates, and 


-not a few of the improvements which have taken place in workhouse 


management. Catholics, however, are not allowed to take part in 
this society. The machinery of the Social Science Association has 
been used to spread this society through England, and branches 
of it have extended even to Ireland. A plan which was devised 
for the better treatment of incurable cases in workhouses has been, 
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it appears, fully carried out in the Carrickmacross Union. Cork 
has a visiting society composed of Catholic and Protestant ladies, 
who work well together and with the guardians, and who are now 
about to take the ‘superintendence of a training-school in which girls 
will be prepared for service, the managers of which will provide 
situations for them, and look‘after them when placed out. In one of 
the Dublin workhouses the visitation has been for some time carried 
on zealously and successfully ; the work being made particularly easy 
in this instance by the good understanding existing among the ladies, 
‘the friendly codperation of the guardians, the civility ofdhe officers, 
and the fact that Protestants and Catholics being separated in dif- 
ferent wards, the members of each church have full power and oppor- 
tunity to deal as seems best with their coreligionists. 

However, it is not necessary to form a society to do some good 
in a workhouse. Probably admission might be obtained in many 
cases without having recourse to any particular organisation; and we 
do not see any reason why the wives, daughters, sisters of guardians 
should not visit the houses their male relatives govern. We, have 
heard of a lady undertaking the visitation of a workhouse nearly 
single-handed; and we could mention a case in which another lady 
asked and obtained permission to visit, and was for some time the 
only one who was ever seen within the gates. Substantial good has 
been done, to our certain knowledge, by a lady walking once through 
the wards of a workhouse. This is essentially woman’s work. Manly 
‘intellect and manly strength have been exerted in making and admi- 
nistering laws for the relief of the poor. Let the womanly element of 
charity and love come now to our aid. New is such influence in the 
wards; it will work like magic on hearts still “thirsty for a little 
love;” still yielding to temptation, because there is no other human 
being who will check them with a look, or sustain them with a word. 
‘We have seen “sunshine in a shady place” when a lady has passed 
through the sick-wards of a workhouse. We have known a wicked 
woman changed and a wild girl tamed by the magic of a few kind 
words. That good and wise women have taken here and there 
this work into their hearts and hands affords, we must confess, the 
strongest hope that silently and steadily a change will be wrought in 
the dismal state of workhouse relations. We see in it the earnest of 
a better future, the herald of the star that ‘ 


“ Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn.” 
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Piolet’s Frewh. 


IV. 
AUGUSTUS TRIUMPHANT. 


Viotet pg Cover.ey entered the drawing-room with bright eyes 
and fresh cheeks, looking and feeling deliciously like a persecuted 
heroine. Consoled by an inward consciousness of being victimised, 
she seated herself briskly, and helped herself to marmalade. But 
the natural hunger of robust eighteen was destined not to be wholly 
satisfied that night. Mrs. Dorothea opened her lips and spoke, and 
lo, Miss de Coverley’s appetite fled away. 

“ Violet my love,” said Aunt Dorothy, “ I have invited a few of 
your young friends for a dance upon the lawn to-morrow evening.” 

Violet put down her bread-and-butter, and felt a rush of secret 
joy. For would she not be obliged to hide a breaking heart under a 
smiling exterior, and to shine as queen of the gay throng while he, 
the outcast, wandered hopeless and dejected apart? Yes, from be- 
hind some tree he would undoubtedly scowl upon the revels. 

Violet coloured with satisfaction, though she tried hard to look pro- 
foundly indifferent. Mrs. Dorothea trifled uneasily with her bracelet. 

“ Amongst others,” she said, carelessly, “I have invited our 
neighbour, young Mr. Canterdale. He has been very attentive lately, 
and we owe him a little civility. I suppose he dances, and all that 
kind of thing.” 

Did Violet’s ears deceive her? Oh, now really it was too pro- 
voking! In all the annals of thwarted love-affairs there was as- 
suredly no record to be found of a proscribed hero having been asked 
to spend the evening by a hard-hearted guardian. Romeo was never 
invited to tea by the Capulets. He stole in upon their revels, and 
while he danced with Juliet braved the threatening frowns of a crowd 
of enemies. A hundred swords trembled in their sheaths when he 
touched her hand. And if Mr. Augustus Canterdale could come up 
to her, Violet, under the very eyes of her aunt Dorothea, and say, 
“* May I have the pleasure of dancing with you?” why where would 
there be any romance or poetry left in the world? 

Mrs. Singleheart looked across the table at the young lady’s dis- 
turbed countenance, ard smiled while regarding her own pleasant 
image caricatured in the bowl of her teaspoon. Aunt Dorothea 
changed the conversation nervously without waiting for Violet's reply; 
and Miss de Coverley took the earliest opportunity of leaving the two 
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friends téte-d-téte. “I don’t believe she cares a fig for him!” said 
Mrs. Singleheart, when the door had been closed. 

At the same moment, Violet, who had rushed upstairs to the be- 
loved solitude of her own chamber; flung open her window, and began 
fanning herself violently, energetically stamping her foot upon her 
carpet, and declaring her dissatisfaction in strong ejaculations. 

“T thought at first that it might have been so nice,” she said; 
“and now it is all spoiled. He will ask me to dance every time, and 
it will be all so humdrum and commonplace. There will be no one 
standing apart under a distant tree, burning with despair® while the 
moon is rising. He will be eating strawberries and drinking cham- 
pagne beside me, and preventing me from dancing with any body 
else. Stupid! Oh, how tiresome of Aunt Dorothy !” 

She made a little angry rush from one end of the room to the 
other, and tossed Mr. Canterdale’s last choice bouquet of flowers 
right away out of the window. Then she flung herself on her bed, 
and suffered her wrath to subside. 

Lying so, with her cheek on the cool pillow and her eyes turned 
towards the open window, Violet de Coverley began to think. This 
was such a very unusual experience for the young lady, thet it is 
worth recording. She mused, she read, she rhapsodised; but she 
rarely thought. Now an unwonted fit of reflection seized upon her 
as she lay, quietly looking out at the stars quickening into brilliance 
in the darkening sky, and the twinkling ivy-leaves round the window- 
frame and the cool flat shadows of the distant trees, whose uncertain 
outlines and misty recesses were like the difficult depths of self- 
knowledge which she struggled feebly to penetrate within her own 
brain. Of late she had been living in a feverish unwholesome atmo- 
sphere; and just at this moment a breeze, one littie breath of fresh 
_ air, came blowing about her brows with a whisper of healthier lati- 

tudes. She had a momentary revelation concerning herself. The 
stars at which she was looking, the trees, the stirring leaves round 
the window-sill, these were true, and she—was she false? She had 
an unpleasantly urgent consciousness of the existence of a grand 
thing called truth, whereas she herself,—was she not genuine ? 

She sat up and leaned upon her elbow. 

“ Perhaps I am a goose,” she said. 

Now it was a thousand pities that there was no one,—no disin- 
terested person, no second self, to answer, “ Yes, undoubtedly you 
are a goose.” If this fact had been impressed upon her mind while 
her mind was open to the conviction, all might yet have been well. 
But it is unpleasant to condemn oneself while there is yet a hope 
that we may, after all, be the most wise and virtuous of our species. 

Next evening the lawn in front of Summerfield Hall presented a 
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pleasant spectacle. The fair guests at this impromptu party were:all 
young damsels about Violet’s own age, who, not having yet “ come 


_out,” were highly delighted to accept an unceremonious invitation, 


and were not above drinking tea in the open air at seven o'clock in 
the evening and dancing gaily on the grass whilst the sun set, and 
till the moon rose. A tea-table was placed under the broad trees, 


and here Aunt Dorothea dispensed her fragrant cups. Here also 


Mrs. Singleheart sat in the shade, with a sympathising smile upon 
her motherly countenance, and her eyes following with interest a 
certain young gentleman of the company. 

The trees grew dusk in the distance; the sun reddened and burned 
in the west, dyeing white robes pink, and turning fair cheeks ruddy, 
and Mr. Augustus Canterdale had not yet led out Miss Violet de 
Coverley to join in the festive dance. Having in the last chapter 
overheard this gentleman giving utterance to his thoughts in private, 
the reader will naturally have arrived at the conclusion that he was 
not by any means a person of nice taste or refined manners. The 
Augustus of the present is not, however, the Augustus of last night. 
There are a few little personal appendages which Mr. Canterdale is 
in the habit of leaving behind in his own apartment when he is set- 
ting out to pay a visit at Summerfield Hall. To-night he is fault- 
lessly made up for the part he proposes to play. A melancholy smile 
at times hovers about his mouth. His dress is exquisite, his manner 


is sleek and insinuating, and his step is light and soft. He suggests 


the idea that he may possibly have been fed solely upon honey from 
the days of his earliest infancy. Miss de Coverley is haughty during 


tthe first few hours of the evening. She has twice refused to dance 


with Mr. Canterdale, and floats coldly past him through the dances, 
looking pale and stately in her fleecy white draperies, and with a 
wreath of starry forget-me-nots in her hair. <A little rushlight of 
common sense which that half hour’s reflection of last night had 
struggled to enkindle in her mind, still at times making puny at- 
tempts at an inward illumination, and the constant effort of extin- 


_guishing the unwelcome ray, keeps Miss de Coverley grave and out 


of temper for the time, and is the indirect cause of Mr. Canterdale’s 
being obliged to have recourse to the magical chords of his guitar. 
“ Come into the garden, Maud,” when the red light is beginning 


-to die in the west, stealing the burnished rims from Violet’s auburn 


curls; when the trees begin to look sombre and hazy in the distance, 
and the moon to show her gleaming face, peering wistfully through 
the lattice-work of a neighbouring thicket! ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud,” with a running accompaniment, like murmuring water, trick- 
ling along with the song, so sweet that even the hostile old ladies 
ander the tree felt a thrill of approval tingling in their adamantine 
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hearts. Truly Mr. Augustus is playing his part to perfection. Violet 
bends her white figure over a bush of crimson roses and plucks a 
blossom, inhales the fragrance, and wanders away hopelessly into the 
wilderness of sentimentality. The mists of foolishness come creeping 
up and close in around her. Ten minutes afterwards she is dancing 
with Mr. Canterdale. 

After this first concession, dance follows dance. In the pauses 
of the quadrille Mr. Augustus fingers secretly a tiny something re- 
posing in his pocket; whilst under the trees Aunt Dorothea is silently 
wringing her hands. 

“ What a fine thing it is for a fellow to have a capital voice!” 
says Mr. Canterdale. 

“ Ah, Sarah,” says Mrs. de Coverley, “I begin to fear that we 
have made a dreadful mistake.” Nevertheless from her faithful post 
Mrs. Singleheart ceases not to keep watch undismayed. 

Mr. Canterdale is musing on the exceeding desirability of be- 
coming master of Summerfield Hall. At the same time Violet, in 
spite of all the romantic mufflings that are wrapping her round at 
the moment, is feeling vaguely that the conversation of her devoted 
cavalier is insipid; and that the enchanting sound of the guitar and 
the fluttering arrival of the carrier-pigeon are much pleasanter items 
in the bill of fare of a real-life ill-omened romance than the occa- 
sional presence for sundry hours of the hero. 

The air grows cooler and the moon brighter. Violet, with a 
dainty blue cloak thrown over her head, is standing amongst a clump 
of ivy-covered trees. The pretty oval of her face, turned from the 
moon, is rimmed with silver; her white dress is a flash of pale light 
' flung against the masses of dark foliage behind her. A delicate 
fretwork of leaves flecks the large round moon that looks at her 
‘from on high with still that wistful look on its watching face. 
Gnarled mossy roots and old knotted trunks catch the silver sheen, 
and smile; feathery ferns bow their slender tips, laden with jewels, 
to the grass; and hidden violets send forth their perfume in thanks- 
giving for the warm nourishing radiance that reaches even them in 
their secluded nests. 

Violet stands looking up at the moon, and feels her existence 
delightfully like a poem; a fragmentary poem, say in forty cantos, 
with asterisks near the end. On such a night as this one might 
develop the crisis, and arrive at the asterisks. If her aunt were to 
rush at this moment frantically from amongst the trees, and order 
_Angustus to be gone, and never again to set foot within the precincts 
of Summerfield Hall! If she should slip and sprain her ankle, or 
‘break her arm, and be carried insensible into the house, not to rise 
from her couch of pain for many a month! A dozen fitting events 
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presented themselves one after another to the lively imagination of 
Miss Violet de Coverley; but not one bore the faintest resemblance 
to that which was really at hand. But Mr. Augustus Canterdale 
had played his cards during the evening with an admirable discre- 
tion; and he considered that now was the moment to stretch out 
his hand, and say, “ The game is mine !” 

Poising himself in the most statuesque manner against a romantic- 
looking old tree, Mr. Augustus Canterdale spoke to Miss Violet de 
Coverley in a style that did the utmost credit to his power of oratory 
as well as to his tact. He knew better than to say in a brusque 


barren sort of way, “I like you very much; will you marry me?” 


He had a not very erroneous conviction within him that the reply 
to such a speech would have inevitably been a “No, thank you!” 
very decidedly returned. He had not commenced his attack on the 
citadel of Summerfield with moonlight serenades, to have his siege 
raised and his forces drawn off at the sudden mention of a disagree- 
able word. From trite commonplaces about the dance and a tear 
in Miss de Coverley’s dress, he had glided imperceptibly into poetic 
rhapsodies, spreading with one hand the glamour of illusion before 
the young lady’s star-gazing eyes, whilst with the other he cautiously 
stuffed her unwary ears with the cotton-wool of false sentiment. 
Thus blind and deaf to the grave vision and voice of truth which 
haunted her unrecognised, Miss Violet surrendered, and sent her 
charmed and bewildered fancy rushing far ahead of her reason upon 
the current of Mr. Augustus Canterdale’s most eloquent declaration. 

He spoke of his daring hopes, and hinted at abysses of despair 
yawning somewhere close at hand, hungering to engulf him. Miss 
de Coverley, listening to him, found herself in a state of confusion 
which robbed her even of the very small degree of common sense of 
which, at this precise period of her life, she was possessed. It was 
delightful to be called a star and a sun and a guiding beacon-light. 
Had all this taken place within doors, in the drawing-room or 
breakfast-parlour, things might have turned out very differently, and 
poor Violet have been spared many future heart-burnings. Common- 
place surroundings would have made discord of the poetry, and chairs 
and tables, fenders and fire-irons, have risen up—so to speak—and 
saved her. Circumstance would most probably have baulked, as it 
favoured now, the views of Mr. Augustus Canterdale. Probably the 
terrible hints about the abysses settled the matter. At all evexts, 
before the pair had been missed from the lawn by any save the 
anxious eyes of Aunt Dorothy and her friend, that business of Mr. 
Canterdale’s had been triumphantly completed, and a cloud had 
grown out of the serene heaven of her dreams, and settled lowering 
above Miss de Coverley’s devoted head. 
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Mr. Canterdale was alone when he came to say his polite fare- 
well to the ladies; and, not seeing the well-known white robe and 
picturesque head in his neighbourhood, poor Aunt Dorothy breathed 
more freely. Really, the young man Was not such a monster; and 
Violet had behaved very well. 

“Well! Why, my dear, she cares no more for him than she 
does for old Robin the gardener!” quoth Mrs. Singleheart, when 
the figure of the formidable individual had disappeared. And Aunt 
Dorothy laid the soothing balm to her heart. 

“ Ah, check, mesdames!” murmured Mr. Augustus Canterdale, 
as he sauntered home towards Brushwood. ‘“ And may not this last 
be considered as checkmate ?” 


Cuapter V. 
THR, EMERALD RING. 


VioteT meantime was standing alone in the thicket, leaning 
against the stem of a tree. One hand was extended, so as to catch the 
faint light upon a ring which glitteredon her finger. A cloud had 
crossed the moon, the silver tracery had vanished from the grass, and 
the air had grown chilly on her face. In five minutes every thing 
was changed: the poem had been recited, the little ranting drama 
enacted, the curtain was down, and the lights out. It was all over, 
and there only remained that emerald ring on her finger. 

Stupefaction was the first expression that succeeded the glow of 
confusion on her face; then fright, then anger, then dismay. What 
did it mean—that ring? Had she really allowed a person whom she 
hardly knew to put it on her finger as token of a promise of mar- 
riage? Qh, horrible! She did not want to marry for at least the 
next twenty years to come. By the time she was very stout, and 
wore a cap like Mrs. Singleheart, it might be all pretty well. But 
now, now! to leave Summerfield and Tennyson, and be persecuted 
no longer; to finish off miserably at the end of half-a-dozen cantos, 
after having calculated on running through forty or fifty, at least; to 
rush headlong through no mysterious verses, and take refuge behind 
no rows of thrilling asterisks! To conclude the romance of one’s 
life so soon with a commonplace wedding, after which there was no 
longer a chance of one’s fate wandering away into a delicious frag- 
mentary uncertainty! In short, to give up youth and poetry, and 
become Mrs. Augustus Canterdale, of Brushwood Park; a lady who 
would have to pay visits, and give dinner-parties, and be called 
“ma’am” by the servants! And yet there was that ring; and there 
she had allowed it to be placed, and she had not screamed out “No!” 
while it was yet time. 
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Violet had come to her senses with a sudden shock. Persecution 
and distant adoration had, up to this time, been the extreme of her 
ambition. Of course the heroes and heroines sometimes were married 
and lived happily in the end; “but then the end ought to be so very 
far off as yet. Augustus ought to have been round the world some 
half-a-dozen times, and come home all bronzed by foreign suns and 
searcely recognisable, before that remote catastrophe, the joining of 
hands, should have even been permitted to be dreamed of. But now 
things had gone fearfully wrong. She had promised; and the dew was 
beginning to fall and to make her feel damp. She must gather up 
her skirts, creep away into the house, and consider the matter as settled. 

Settled? A first twinge of genuine pain, such as she had affected 
to feel a hundred times during the progress of her cantos, but whose 
pang was unfamiliar to her as starvation itself, went quivering now to 
her heart. Hitherto the semblance of distress had been courted as 
the most delightful thing in the world.» Now that the reality had 
come, it was irksome, and she wished it was something that she could 
tie to a stone and sink in the well as she passed it by. She gathered 
her white draperies from their contact with the grass, and crept 
towards the house, feeling like a child who, having dipped his fingers 
in a forbidden jar, spills the jam over his pinafore and comes away 
with the evidence of his guilt betrayed by his presence wherever he 


She entered the drawing-room as pale as a little ghost, and found 
the guests saying “ good-by” to her aunt. After they had gone she 
lost not a moment in making her difficult confession. 

“ Aunt Dorothy,” she said, turning red and pale, and wringing 
her hands in desperation—‘ Aunt Dorothy, I am engaged to be 
married!” And then, frightened at her aunt’s face and her own 
audacity, she hurried away from the room. 


Cuapter VI. 
A FALSE MOVE. 


“ Nor a word to her to-night, Dorothy. Go to sleep now, and 
think no more of this annoying matter till the morning.” 

Mrs. Singleheart was standing, light in hand, by the bedside of 
poor Aunt Dorothy, whom she had assisted to her chamber. With 
difficulty she had prevented the distressed lady from following her 
refractory niece and on the instant pouring into her ear the history 
of Mr. Andrew de Coverley’s will. Overruled for the moment, Aunt 
Dorothy now laid her head upon her pillow, and Mrs. Singleheart 
bade her adieu for the night. 

’ Mrs. Singleheart was one of those sanguine people who never de 
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spond but for a moment, and to whom reflection always brings eon- 
fidenee and encouragement. As she closed the door of her friend's 
room, and proceeded to her own chamber, she felt a comfortable glow 
of certainty that, if things were only left to her sagacious manage- 
ment, all would yet be right; if Dorothea could be persuaded to 
suffer her to deal with Violet, and would but refrain from interfering. 
Ah! but Dorothea had no idea of doing any thing of the kind. 

Mistress de Coverley was not of a sanguine temperament. When- 
ever any thing went wrong with her, she was invariably haunted by 
the vision of a tragic ending to her trial, whatever it might be. If 
she entered on a rough or difficult path, she beheld at once a pre- 
cipice of hidden danger or a looming cavern of darkness threatening 
her unhappy footsteps from the distance. After Violet’s announce- 
ment in the drawing-room, nothing—not Mrs. Singleheart’s cheerful 
assurances—could persuade her that there was even a loophole through 
which to see light in the darkness which surrounded her. Violet had 
ruined every thing. The die was cast, the game lost, and all through 
Sarah Singleheart’s indiscreet fancy for inviting the young man to 
Summerfield. Summerfield! Ah, it was already gone. It had 
passed from the hands of the De Coverleys! Passed from the hands. 
of the De Coverleys! The thought was intolerable. Aunt Dorothy 
sat up and looked around her room. Fancy some maiden aunt of a 
strange race, whose voices and footsteps were yet unknown to the 
echoes of Summerfield Hall, reposing under this eider-down coverlet 
and guarded round by these identical four antique pillars. Imagine 
generations of Forensics dressing their hair before yonder ancient 
toilet-glass. Picture the familiar household gods of the De Coverleys 
dragged down from their venerable niches, and set up, mutilated and 
defaced, in the tottering shrines of beggarly Brushwood. The prospect 
was maddening. 

“ Do not speak to her to-night,” Mrs. Singleheart had said; but 
how was Aunt Dorothy to obey? How was she to lay her head upon 
her pillow and sleep with future Forensics walking about her room, 
emptying her wardrobes, and turning the pictures of her friends to 
the wall? Future Forensics sitting at her writing-table, lolling in 
her arm-chair, and audaciously adorning themselves for grand enter- 
tainments in that mirror which had, for so many years, reflected none 
but her own image? And, worst of all, how rest with the frightful 
image before her eyes of Violet, her poor silly Violet, snatched from 
the first freshness of her careless youth, hurried out of the sunshine 
and the flowers, and enthroned dingily as the care-bitten mistress of 
the dreary thriftlessness of Brushwood Park? 

“ Sarah does not see the matter as I see it,” she said: “I must 
speak to the silly child before I can sleep to-night. I must make 
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her assure me that she will retract that foolish promise. She must 
let him know that she is going to London immediately, and wishes 
ever to see him again. She must write him a nice little note to 
that effect. If she is too agitated for the task, I will have no objec- 
tion to compose it for her myself. It must be written and sent off 
very early, and therefore there is not a moment to be lost. There is 
no time like the present. I will go and speak to her at once.” And 
for the second time that week Mrs. Dorothea rose from her restless 
couch, and took her way to her niece’s apartment. 

Violet sat at her open window, trying to think about all this that 
she had just been doing. The emerald ring seemed to strangle her 
finger, and she drew it off and laid it on the window-sill, as far away, 
as near to the edge of the stone, as she dared to place it. She wanted 
to fling it away out into the darkness among the garden-shrubs, so 
that she might never see it again; but she had a latent belief within 
her that she would yet send it back to the rightful owner, so that 
meantime it must not get lost. She had put out her lamp, and it 
was a dull night, the moon seeming to have taken her departure from 
the Summerfield sky so soon as all the mischief which she had helped 
to plot had been completely and successfully accomplished. In more 
senses than one, Violet sat in the dark. 

There was a friend hovering about the room and trying to whisper 
a word in her ear. This was that same haunting spirit of Truth 
which had patiently followed her rash footsteps during the past few 
days. It came nearer to her now; she glanced fearfully at its 
reproving face and listened reluctantly to its unwelcome voice. It 
glided about the room, overturning all the emblems of her old senti- 
mental life. “Is it right to accept this Augustus Canterdale?” it 
asked of her, sternly. And the answer, “ No,” was wrung from her 
perforce. 

In such a frame of mind Aunt Dorothy’s visit found her bewil- 
dered niece. Now was the time for Violet to end this trouble of her 
own wilful creation by confessing her folly, and declaring her willing- 
ness to profit by the sage advice of her elders. And perhaps if Mis- 
tress de Coverley had come to her coaxing and tender and motherly, 
betraying the genuine love that was at the root of her importunate 
anxiety, the tiresome little fortress of the young lady’s stubbornness 
might have been surprised on the instant and taken in triumph. But 
Aunt Dorothy was provoked at her niece, and she was cross from 
want of sleep. She came in with a frown on her face and a harassed 
tone in her voice. At her aunt’s first word Violet snatched up her 
ring, hastily restored it to her finger, and prepared for war. 

It was a great pity that Aunt Dorothy did not wait till the morn- 
ing, or that, failing patience for such delay, she did not endeavour to 
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exercise a little more tact during this interview. The root of Violet’s 
disease had struck pretty deep, and it was only made more strong 
and stubborn by the constant nipping off of leaves and mowing dotn™ 
of branches. There was needed a patient hand to dive and free the 
encumbered soil of its fangs. 

“ Violet,” said Mrs. de Coverley, “I could not sleep without 
making some reply to your extraordinary announcement of to-night. 
I was too much stunned at first to speak on the subject; but I now 
remind you that I am your guardian, and that never with my consent 
shall you marry Mr. Augustus Canterdale.” 

The old rebellious spirit sprang up once more within Violet. 
“ And why, pray, Aunt?” she said. 

“ Why?” exclaimed Aunt Dorothy, waxing wroth at the girl's 
coolness; “why? Because, you silly child, he is little better than a 
beggar, and because you are almost engaged beforehand to marry 
another person.” 

Oh, foolish Aunt Dorothy ! 

Violet sat aghast, repeating her aunt’s last words. Had her ears 
heard rightly? Engaged? When, and to whom? 

“ Tmpossible,” she said, with a haughty little gesture; “I am not 
a child, Aunt Dorothy, to be frightened with silly stories.” 

At this speech Mistress de Coverley fairly lost her temper. "With- 
out waiting to consider the imprudence of such a communication, she 
burst forth into a full history of the conditions upon which her niece 
was to hold Summerfield after the age of twenty-one. Violet sat 
looking her aunt full in the eyes during the recital, quite still, but for 
the nervous motion of one hand, as she kept turning the emerald ring 
round and round upon her finger. Having finished the story, Aunt 
Dorothy went on to descant on the inconvenience of poverty, and the 
serious unpleasantness of bidding adieu to Summerfield. She did not 
mean, poor elderly lady, to make these the staple objections to the 
suit of Mr. Augustus Canterdale. There were other and more solid 
reasons against him very clear to her troubled mind. But she con- 
trived, nevertheless, in the excitement of the moment, to impress her 
listening niece with the idea that a fear of comparative poverty, and 
the desire to save Summerfield at all risks, were the paramount feel- 
ings which had swayed her in denying her approval to the heir of 
Brushwood Park. Then she went on to lecture Violet on the high 
crimes and misdemeanours of her own late conduct. It was wrong, 
Aunt Dorothy said, exceedingly wrong, to treat a young man as 
Violet had treated Mr. Canterdale. For a romantic whim she had 
encouraged his attentions; and now she had given him a promise 
which she must know that she never could fulfil. 
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When the harangue was finished, and Violet still sat there quietly, 
making no remonstrance, Aunt Dorothy suddenly became aware that 
she had made a great mistake. She felt that-she had ruined for ever 
the cause of the Forensic alliance. And Violet had taken the news 
so oddly. What would Sarah Singleheart say? 

Remorse struck Aunt Dorothy dumb too late; there was no help 
for it now. She kissed her niece, and bade her be a good obedient 
girl; and then she went away, feeling rather dull and crest-fallen. 
Ah! if Mr. Augustus Canterdale could but have known what good 
service had been rendered him that night by the much-dreaded Mis- 
tress de Coverley ! 

Left alone, Violet rose up from her seat and sat down again, took 
off her ring and replaced it. 

“ And so,” she thought, “this has been Aunt Dorothy's objection 
to Augustus all along. To save my inheritance, I was to have been 
disposed of to a lawyer—some old creature with a parchment-face and 
a wig; and now I am expected to break my word to one who likes 
me sincerely. Thank you, Aunt Dorothy, for showing me my con- 
duct in its true light. I have been very vain and foolish; but I will 
try and make amends for it. I will not marry Uncle Andrew’s lawyer, 
not even to save dear old Summerfield. I will keep my promise to 
Augustus Canterdale: I have allowed him to believe that I like him, 
and perhaps if I try, I may be able to do so. I cannot marry him 
till I am twenty-one, and so I shall have three whole years for the 
endeavour.” 

It was a very grave serious little face that glimmered in the twi- 
light now. Presently she got up, drew down her blinds, and lit her 
lamp. “No more star-gazing,” she said. She glanced around the 
room, and picked up all the poetry-books and novels which lay about, 
tumbled them into a cupboard, and locked them up. ‘“ No more non- 
sense to lead me astray,” she said. “I have been a dreadful little 
fool; but Iam glad that I know the truth at last. Iam going to 
try and be in earnest henceforth. No wonder Aunt Dorothy has 
been shocked at me. But the fate that I have chosen for myself I 
will look soberly in the face. In three years’ time I will leave dear 
Summerfield, and take up my abode in that gaunt old house in 
Brushwood Park. Oh, I will be true; I will be true!” 

Framing this resolve, Violet’s courage broke down, and she burst 
into bitter tears. There was no denying that, for a betrothed wife, 
she did not feel particularly happy. But she went to bed with the 
emerald ring on her finger. 
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Madame Stwetchine and her Salon. 


Tue salons of Paris form a distinctive feature of French society. 
Nowhere else is the same thing exactly to be found. Frenchwomen 
have a peculiar gift for conversation, due in a great measure to their 
graceful language, with its delicate shades of expression. We are 
prone to smile at French sentimentality, or to apply their own word 
verbiage, prefacing it with unmeaning. But when the epithet does 
truly fit, it is because the real thing has been abused, not because it 
does not exist. Conversation in France is cultivated as an art, just 
the same as epistolary style: both form an important branch of 
female education. When the soil is bad, the attempt at culture only 
betrays more clearly native poverty; in other words, a mind of little 
thought or taste becomes ridiculous in straining after the expression 
of what it can neither conceive nor feel. But when a well-informed 
and cultivated intelligence blossoms into keen appreciation of the 
beautiful, no language so delicately as French conveys minute shades 
of thought and feeling. "Tis not repetition then, but variety; and 
when such an instrument is handled with feminine tact, perfection in 
its kind is achieved. 

No wonder that salons are exclusively French from the days of 
Julie de Rambouillet down to Madame Récamier. No wonder at 
the influence exercised by a woman who really has a salon. Few, 
very few, arrive at this result. Thousands may receive; hundreds 
glitter in the gay world of fashion renowned for beauty, wit, good 
dressing, or good parties; two or three at most in « century are the 
presiding spirits of their social circles, and that is what constitutes 
having a salon. No one quality alone will do it; a combination is 
required; not always the same, but one or two together, whichsoever,. 
attracting sympathy and producing influence. Influence—the effect, 
not the quality itself—can never be absent. 

Strangers settling in Paris have had their salon; but we do not 
know that they could transport it with them to any other atmosphere. 
Besides Madame Récamier,—whose rare beauty, joined to her good- 
ness and her tact, helped to form her salon,—two other women in 
our day, or just before it, have been the leading stars of their circles. 
Others, no doubt, there are; but the names of these three have es- 
caped beyond Paris. Strange to say, two are foreigners, and both of 
these Russians. Except, however, as regards country and influence, 
no comparison can of course be established between the Princesse 
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Lieven and Madame Swetchine. One sought and gained a political 
object; the other accepted circumstances, and found them fame. 

Madame Swetchine was already thirty-four years of age when 
she arrived in Paris. She had no beauty, and no pretensions to wit; 
indeed, her timidity was such that her expressions were always ob- 
secure when she began to speak; and it was only by degrees, as she 
went on, that she gathered confidence, and then her language flowed 
with ease, betraying, rather than fully revealing, the deep current of 
thought beneath. Still her advantages were many. As regards out- 
ward circumstance, she possessed good birth and high position; her 
manners were such as the early culture of a polished court bestows ; 
she was accustomed to wield a large fortune, and to hold a prominent 
place in the social world. These were advantages that might be 
fairly set against the absence of beauty, wondrous as is that charm; 
besides, her person was not unpleasing. Though small, she was 
graceful in her motions; despite little blue eyes rather irregular, 
and a nose of Calmuck form, her face wore a soft kindly expression 
that attracted sympathy. Her complexion was remarkably fresh and 
clear. 

But Madame Swetchine possessed innate qualities of heart and 
mind of the rarest description, that only unfolded themselves gradu- 
ally the more closely she could be observed. Unlike mankind in 
general, the better she was known, the more was she beloved and 
admired. Her intelligence of richly-varied powers had been care- 
fully cultivated; what she acquired in youth, with the aid of masters, 
had been since matured by her own unceasing study, and by reading 
of the most widely-discursive character. Not only was she familiar 
with ancient and modern literatures, perusing them in their originals, 
but she also conversed fluently in all the languages of Europe. Her 
imagination, enthusiastic and wild almost, as belongs to the North, 
successfully sought for cutpourings, both in music and painting. By 
a strange combination, no natural quality of mind was more remark- 
able in Madame Swetchine than her good sense: the only feature 
that shone above it was her eminent gift of piety. 

But virtues, and particularly religious virtnes, proceed from the 
heart quite as much as from the intelligence; often, indeed, far more 
especially. Madame Swetchine possessed the warmest feelings, a 
nature both loving and expansive. As daughter, wife, and friend 
she evinced rare devotion; but the sentiment and thought that most 
filled heart and mind was undoubtedly her love for God. 

What a rich assemblage of qualities is here! how strange that 
they should go to make up a Parisian woman of fashion! Such 
however, in its most usual acceptation, Madame Swetchine never 
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was : she never mingled in the light brilliant world ; but she did form 
the centre of attraction to a large circle,—she had her salon. 

General Swetchine, deeply wounded by the Emperor, who lent too 
ready credence to unfounded reperts whispered against so faithful a 
subject, would not stoop to justify himself, but quitted Russia in 
disgust, accompanied by his wife. When they reached Paris, in the 
spring of 1816, Louis X VIII. was on the throne of France. Madame 
Swetchine found now restored to their high positions those friends 
of her youth whom as exiles she had known and loved at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Her place was naturally amongst them; new intimacies 
were soon added to the old. The Duchesse de Duras, authoress of 
Ourika, and friend of Madame de Staél, gained a strong hold on 
her affections. Yet it did not seem at first as if Madame Swetchine 
were destined to so much influence in French society. Modesty 
made her reserved. Madame de Staél had been invited to meet her 
at a small dinner-party; and Madame Swetchine, though seated 
opposite, was intimidated, and allowed the meal to pass over without 
speaking or scarcely raising her eyes. Afterwards Madame de Staél 
came_up and said, “I had been told that you desired my acquaint- 
ance; was I misinformed?” “ By no means,” was the reply; “ but 
it is customary for royalty to speak first.” Such was the homage 
she paid to genius. 

At first it had seemed uncertain how long General and Madame 
Swetchine might remain absent from Russia; but after the lapse of 
a few years they took up their definitive residence in Paris. Their 
hotel, Rue St. Dominique, was hired on a long lease, and fitted up 
as a permanent abode. They sent for their pictures and other ar- 
ticles from St. Petersburg. The General occupied the ground-floor ; 
Madame Swetchine took the rooms above. Her apartments consisted 
of a salon and a library commanding an extensive view of gardens. 
Here it was that her friends used to assemble; not many at a time, 
but successively. She never gave soirées, and her dinner-parties 
consisted of a few intimates round a small table. Her hours for 
reception were every day from three till six, and then from nine till 
midnight. Debarred by her health from paying visits, she contented 
herself with receiving in this manner; and for thirty years a con- 
tinuous stream of persons was for ever passing on through her 
rooms. She had not sought to form it; but there was her salon, 
and one of a peculiar character. 

Two features distinguished it: the religious tone that prevailed, 
and the absence of party-spirit. Madame Swetchine herself was 
eminently religious, and she had a large way of viewing all things. 
Her. influence, though partly moral and intellectual, was ever chiefly 
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religious ; and she gave that presiding characteristic to the atmosphere 
around. So long as faith and morality were not attacked, all other 
points she considered secondary, and admitted the widest diversity of 
opinion on them. Her own views on all subjects were firmly held, 
and she expressed them with freedom. There could be no mistake 
about it. In religion she was a strict Catholic, and in philosophy 
Christian ; in politics she preferred a liberal monarchy ; but far from 
seeking to give that colour to her salon, she would not allow any 
friend holding the same views to try to impose them on others.. This 
was equally the case in matters of art and taste, she tolerated nothing 
exclusive ; but the principle is much more difficult to be followed out 
when applied to politics, which involve interests of such magnitude, 
appealing to all the passions, and especially in such an excitable 
atmosphere as that of Paris. Nothing better shows Madame Swet- 
chine’s tact and gentleness of temper than her intimacies with men 
of such different stamps, and the way in which she made them to a 
certain extent amalgamate. But the above qualities would have 
failed to do it, had their spring been a worldly one; hers flowed truly 
from the Christian charity with which her whole soul was full. In 
this she and her salon were unique. 

She lived to see two great revolutions in France: the one of 
1830; and that which substituted the Republic for Louis Philippe, 
ending with the Empire. Members of all these régimes were among 
her visitors. Ministers of state under the Restoration, those who 
embraced the Orleans cause, men belonging to the republican govern- 
ment, ambassadors from most of the foreign courts in Europe; all 
‘these in turn enjoyed her conversation, some her esteem or affection, 
according to the degrees of intimacy and sympathy. ‘Her own feel- 
ings as well as convictions lay with Legitimists; but others were no 
less welcomed, and some of various parties were highly valued. True, 
however, to religion, she never gave her friendship to men not de- 
voted to the interests of the Church. Her great object was to do 
good to souls, but in a quiet unostentatious womanly way; gently 
leading to virtue, never inculeating it. This of course became more 
exclusively her province as she grew older. 

She was truly liberal in all her sentiments; not assuredly from 
indifference, but through a large philosophy of spirit that allowed for 
diversities of opinion in all things not essential. At the same time 
her own convictions were unflinchingly avowed, as well as her ideas 
and tastes in smaller matters. 

The men with whom she was most intimate have all more or less 
been known to fame, and are eminent also for their religious spirit. 
We might begin a list with Monsieur de Maistre at St. Petersburg, 
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when she was but twenty-five; then following her to Paris, see her 
‘ make acquaintance with his friend Monsieur de Bonald; exercise 
maternal influence over MM. de Falloux, de Montalembert, and 
Lacordaire; and finally wind up with Donoso Cortés, Marquis de 
Valdegamas, Prince Albert de Broglie, and Alexis de Tocqueville. 

Each one of the distinguished personages above has figured 
prominently on the great stage, more or less renowned in polities 
and letters, and always holding a high moral character. It may 
seem fastidious to recall their titles to fame. In our day, when all 
are acquainted with Continental literature, who is not familiar with 
the witty author of the Soirées de St. Pétersbourg, although it be 
permitted somewhat to ignore the rather dry philosophical works of 
his friend De Bonald? Monsieur de Falloux, with filial love, has 
raised a monument to Madame Swetchine that will endure beside 
his life of Pope Pius V., and jointly with the remembrance of his 
political integrity. Who that has followed the late history of 
Europe does not know Donoso Cortés, the great orator, whose 
famous three discourses in the Spanish Chambers instantaneously 
reached so far and wide, whose written style is the very music of 
that rich Castilian idiom, and whose liberal political views kept pace 
with his large Catholic heart? . Seeur Rosalie and Madame Swetchine 
together soothed his dying hours. The author of La Démocratie en 
Amérique has been indiscreetly praised, but none can deny his ability. 
Prince Albert de Broglie, doctrinaire in his views, still advocates 
with talent the cause of religion and of constitutional monarchy. 
These two latter were among the latest acquisitions to Madame 
Swetchine’s salon. 

MM. de Montalembert and de Falloux were like her sons; she 
knew them from their early manhood, called them -by their Chris- 
tian names, loved and counselled them as any mother might. But if 
her influence over them was so salutary, we cannot help admiring 
most the unswerving attachment of these young men to her; 
Madame Swetchine’s letters show her expostulating with Comte de 
Montalembert, then little past twenty, and endeavouring to convince 
him he is wrong. He will not yield; but acknowledges afterwards 
the justness of her views, and allows now these letters to be pub- 
lished. Alfred de Falloux is the son sent for when danger seems 
impending; he tends her dying couch in that same salon where he 
had so often and for so many years walked with her conversing; to 
him she confides her papers and last wishes. 

The celebrated Pére Lacordaire was very dear to her; and she 
certainly acted the part of a mother towards him. Monsieur de 
Montalembert presented him to her when Abbé Lacordaire was but 
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twenty-eight, and quite unknown. His genius—which she imme- 
diately discerned—and his ardent soul interested her wonderfully. 
Soon after he became connected, through Abbé de Lamennais, 
with the journal L’ Avenir; by his own generous and oft-repeated 
avowal she kept him from any deviation at this trying mo- 
ment. “ You appeared to me as the angel of the Lord,” writes 
he, “to a soul floating between life and death, between earth and 
heaven.” 

Nor was this the only time. Her letters show her following him 
with breathless interest through his chequered career, and assuring 
him of her warm undying friendship, “ so long as he remains faithful 
to God and His Church.” 

And this was a beautiful affection, whichever side we view it. 
For more than twenty years it lasted; that is, for the rest of her 
life. The ardent young man is seen with the erratic-impulses of 
his glowing intellect, yet docile to the motherly admonitions of his 
old friend ; and by degrees, as time mellows him somewhat—though 
it never could subdue nature altogether—he sinks into a calmer 
strain, still asking advice and taking it, with language more respect- 
ful, though not a whit less tender. Madame Swetchine brought to 
bear on him a species of idolatry; she admired his genius to excess, 
and loved his fine nature as any doting parent might; but these sen- 
timents never rendered her blind to his faults; and she constantly 
blended reproof with admiration, while strenuously endeavouring to 
keep him ever in the most perfect path. She had the satisfaction of 
seeing him, ere she departed this life, safely anchored in a religious 
order, and the Dominicans fairly reéstablished in France; one of 
her preoccupations on her deathbed, after bidding him adieu, was to 
secure that his letters should be one day given to the public. For 
thus she knew he would be better appreciated. 

Other names of men well known in the Parisian world of letters, 
or for their deeds of charity, might here be added as having adorned 
her salon. There was the Vicomte de Melun, connected with every 
good work (literary or other) in the French capital; and her two rela- _ 
tives, Prince Augustin Galitzin and Prince (afterwards Pére) Gagarin. 
The former still writes ; the latter, erst a gay man of fashion and then 
metamorphosed into a zealous Jesuit, is now devoting his missionary 
labours to Syria. 

And lastly may be named one who, though he never mingled in 
the world of her salon, yet visited Madame Swetchine and esteemed 
her greatly. Pére de Ravignan presided at one time in her house 
over meetings of charitable ladies, who were afterwards united with 
the Enfants de Marie at the convent of the Sacré Coeur. 
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Nor were her friendships exclusively confined te men. Madame 
Swetchine had not that foible into which many superior women fall of 
affecting to despise their own sex; and which always shows that they 
innately, unconsciously often, separate their individual selves from all 
the rest of womankind as alone superior to it. Hers was a larger 
view: she loved souls; and “souls,” says one of her aphorisms, “ have 
neither age nor sex.” When shall we in general begin to live here 
as we are to do for ever hereafter? 

She had had her early friendships in Russia, and most passion- 
ate they were; too girlish in their romantic enthusiasm, too wordily 
tender in expression: but time mellowed these affections, without 
wearing them out. The two principal women-friends of her youth in 
Russia, after her sister, were Roxandre Stourdja, a Greek by birth, 
afterwards Comtesse Edlinz, and the Comtesse de Nesselrode. Both 
of these in later years visited her Paris salon. But she also formed 
several new French intimacies. Her grief for the loss of Madame de 
Duras, when death deprived her of that friend, was a little softened 
by her warm sympathy for the two daughters left, Mesdames de 
Rauzan and de la Rochejacquelain. If she saw most of the former, 
the latter had for Madame Swetchine a second tie through her early ~ 
marriage with a grandson of the Princesse de Tarente, whom Madame 
Swetchine had so revered in her girlish days at St. Petersburg. 
Both the Duchesse de Rauzan and Comtesse de la Rochejacquelain 
were very beautiful; and Madame Swetchine dearly loved beauty, 
especially when combined, as in them, with grace and elegance, clever- 
ness and piety. For both the sisters were remarkable: one had more 
fascinating softness united with good sense; the other was more witty 
and brilliant. The last country-house visited by Madame Swetchine 
shortly before her death was the Chateau de Fleury, belonging to 
Madame de la Rochejacquelain, where we read that she loved to find 
still mementoes of the Princesse de Tarente. 

Madame Swetchine was very intimate with Madame Récamier, 
her fellow-star as leader of a contemporary salon. She greatly prized 
her worth. Another friend much loved was the Comtesse de Gontant 
Biron, in youth eminent for her beauty, and always for her many 
virtues. Among younger women distinguished by Madame Swetchine 
were Mrs. Craven, née la Ferronaye; the Princesse Wittgenstein, lovely 
as clever, a Russian by birth, and a convert to the Catholic Church ; 
and quite at the last period, the Duchess of Hamilton. 

She was always partial to youth, taking a warm interest in any 
thing that might minister to the welfare or pleasures of that age. 
Thus she liked the young women of her acquaintance to be well 
dressed, and would admire their taste or try to improve it, even in 
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that respect, with perfectly motherly solicitude. Those going to balls 
frequently stopped on their way to show their toilettes to Madame 
Swetchine; and not seldom, too, they would return in the morning 
to ask advice on graver matters, or to display the progress of their 
children. The good Madame Swetchine did to persons of the world 
by quiet friendly counsel is incalculable; she never spared the truth 
when she thought it could be of use, and as she had great perspicacity, 
she was not often deceived. Besides, her natural penetration became 
yet keener, not only by long experience, but also by the numerous 
confidences she received from the many souls in a measure laid bare 
before her. M. de Falloux has well said that she “possessed the 
science of souls, as savants do that of bodies.” However one might 
be pained at what she said, it was impossible to feel wounded; her 
manner was so kind, and her rectitude of intention so evident. And 
thus did she render her salon useful: living in public, as it might 
appear, surrounded chiefly by the great ones of earth, her thought 
was yet ever with God, and she positively worked for Him day by 
day without often quitting those few rooms. Nay, so completely is 
Madame Swetchine identified with her salon for those who knew her 
through any part of the thirty years spent in Paris, that it is difficult 
for our idea to separate her from it. 

Even materially speaking she seldom left it. With a simplicity 
that seems strange indeed to our English notions, she caused her 
little iron bedstead to be set up every night in one of her reception- 
rooms; each morning it was doubled up again and consigned to a 
closet. During her last illness it was just the same; she lay in her 
‘salon, the only difference being that then the bed remained perma- 
nently. Not an iota else was changed in the aspect of her apart- 
ment; no table was near the sick-couch with glass or cup ready to 
hand; what she wanted in this way she signed for to a deaf-and- 
dumb attendant, Parisse, whose grateful eyes were ever fixed upon 
her benefactress, to divine or anticipate what might be wished. And 
there, too, she died. 

To us with our exclusive family feelings, or indeed to the general 
human sentiment that courts the utmost privacy for that solemn 
closing scene, there is something which jars in the account of Madame 
Swetchine’s last days on earth. Doubtless all the consolations of 
religion were there to hallow her dying moments; she continued to 
the last to devote long hours to prayer; and by an enviable privilege 
she possessed a domestic chapel blessed with the perpetual presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament: but what strikes us strangely is, that her 
salon had chanced to remain open while Extreme Unction was being 
administered; and so, as it was her usual reception hour, the few 
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friends in Paris at that season (September) continued to drop in one 
by one, and kneeling, each new-comer behind the other, prayed with 
and for her. Those last visitors were Pére Chocarn, prior of the 
Dominicans, Pére Gagarin, Mesdames Fredro, de Meyendorf, and 
Craven; Messieurs de Broglie, de Falloux, de Melun, and Zermolof. 
But the strange feeling we cannot help experiencing must be reasoned 
with. Her salon and her friends were to Madame Swetchine home 
and family. 

And now it might seem that nothing more could be said of her; 
but, in truth, a very small portion has yet been expressed. Besides 
the six hours devoted to reception, the day counted eighteen more. 
There were religious duties to be performed, and home duties no less 
imperative; there were the poor to be visited, and there were the 
claims of study, which Madame Swetchine never neglected up to the 
latest period of existence. All these calls upon her time were re- 
cognised by conscience, and therefore duly responded to. Madame 
Swetchine was, of course, an early riser; by eight or nine o’clock she 
had heard Mass, visited her poor, and was ready to commence the 
business of the day. 

After breakfast, an hour or two were devoted to General Swet- 
chine, who liked her to read to him. During the last fifteen years 
of his life, and his death only preceded hers seven years, he had 
become so deaf as to enjoy general society but little; but he would 
not allow her to give up her receptions on that account, as she wished 
to do. The rest of the morning was employed in study with strictly- 
closed doors, only opened to cases of misfortune, and these Madame 
Swetchine never considered as intrusions. Her confidential servant 
knew it well, and did not scruple to disturb her when real want or 
sorrow begged for admittance. Her perseveriny love of study is 
well illustrated by her own assurance, but a few months before her 
death, that even then she never sat down to her writing-table with- 
out “feeling her heart beat with joy.” She advised Mrs. Craven 
always to reserve a few morning-hours for study, saying the quality 
of time was different at that period of day. 

Several hours in the evening were again spent with the General. 
At midnight, when all visitors departed, Madame Swetchine retired 
to rest; but her repose never lasted much beyond two in the morn- 
ing. Painful infirmities made her suffer all day long, and at night 
+debarred her from sleep. Motion alone brought comparative ease, 
and therefore it was that, with intimate friends, she carried on con- 
versation walking up and down her rooms. At night, suffocation in- 
creased, as also a nervous kind of excitement. It was at these hours, 
during the intervals snatched from pain, that she mostly composed 
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the writings which M. de Falloux has given to the world. No 
wonder that they bear the impress of the Cross; nor can we marvel 
that she speaks feelingly and scientifically of resignation, for good 
need had she to practise that. Such were usually her twenty-four 
hours in Paris. 

If we look back to the past, Religion had not always been the 
guiding principle with Madame Swetchine. Her father, M. Soymonof, 
was a disciple of Voltaire, and he brought her up without any pious 
training. She never even repeated morning or evening prayers; 
simply attended the imperial chapel as a matter of course. But 
Voltaire did not excite her admiration; his infidelity was too cold, 
his immorality too coarse; it was Rousseau who charmed her. His 
passionate language pleased her imagination, and the pages of La 
Nouvelle Heéloise were almost entirely transcribed, to be again and 
again dwelt on. She could not detect the sophistry beneath. But 
the first deep sorrow of her youth taught her prayer, and brought 
her to the feet of God, never to abandon Him. M. Soymonof was 
suddenly snatched from his children by death, and Madame Swetchine, 
in the anguish of this bereavement, turned to Heaven for help and 
consolation. Another sorrow, the nature of which we ignore, over- 
took her at this period; and, to use her own expression, she “ threw 
herself then into the arms of God with such enthusiasm as naught 
else ever awakened.” 

The first effect was to render her a fervent adherent of Russian 
orthodoxy; but her mind was too philosophic to rest long satisfied 
with half-conclusions. She was struck with the piety of French Catho- 
lics at St. Petersburg; especially the modest merit of the Chevalier 
d’Augard won her highest esteem. Finally, after much voluminous 
study, and despite the resistance her rebellious spirit loved to oppose 
to what she at first called M. de Maistre’s “ dogmatic absolutism,” 
she entered the Catholic Church. 

The absurd idea that religion renders the heart cold has been too 
often refuted to need any comment here. But it may be said that 
Madame Swetchine affords another example of how much devotion, 
by purifying human feeling, intensifies it also. God had given her a 
loving nature; and as her piety deepens with years, so does her tender 
affection for family ties, for friends, country, and finally for all the 
poor, suffering, helpless ones of earth. Her first great attachment was 
for her father, and so her first great sorrow was at his loss; for thus 
intimately are love and pain ever conjoined in this world. Another 
deep affection of childhood and early youth, extending through life, 
was for her sister. Madame Swetchine was quite a mother to this 
child, ten years her junior. When she married, she still kept her 
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with her; and when the young sister also married, becoming the wife 
of Prince Gagarin, Madame Swetchine became a mother also to the 
five boys who were successively brought into the world. “ They are all 
my nephews,” would she say; “ but the two eldest are especially my 
children.” And well did they respond to the feelings of their aunt, 
scarcely separating her from their own parent. When she shut her- 
self up for study, it was their amusement to try and get her out to 
play with them; if she remained deaf to entreaties, the little boys 
would besiege her door, making deafening noises with their play- 
things, until she mostly yielded and let them in. A very short time 
before her death, when Madame Swetchine could hardly sit or speak, 
she assembled a large family-party of young nephews and nieces, 
with their preceptors and governesses, to dine at her house, and was 
greatly diverted with their innocent mirth. 

There is something disappointing in Madame Swetchine’s mar- 
riage. The favour enjoyed by Monsieur Soymonof at court, her own 
position as maid-of-honour to the Empress Marie, her birth, fortune, 
extreme youth, and many individual qualifications, all alike rendered 
her a fitting match for any man in the empire. She certainly could 
have chosen. Several asked her hand. Amongst them was Count 
Strogonof, young, rich, noble, and talented. But Monsieur Soymonof 
preferred his own friend General Swetchine ; and Sophie, we are told, 
accepted with affectionate deference her father’s choice. The general 
was twenty-five years her senior, and though a fine military-looking 
man, with noble soldier-like feelings, scrupulously honourable, and 
with much to win esteem, yet he does not appear the sort of person 
suited to her ardent enthusiastic temperament. He possessed quali- 
ties fitted to command the respect of a young wife; but not exactly 
those that win her to admiration and love. Wherever honour was 
not concerned, he lapsed into his natural apathy : neither intellect nor 
imagination were by any means on a par with hers. And the girl 
of seventeen who prematurely linked her fate with his was full of 
romance: nurtured as she had been by a fond ill-judging father, with 
Rousseau to guide her opening thought, her early dreams probably 
had fed on some chivalrous St. Preux with whom to course the 
stream of life. Perhaps she was dreaming of wedding some stern 
military personification of the same. What an awakening there must 
have been! Was this the second deep sorrow that clouded her nine- 
teenth summer? Was there a struggle then? Then did she “ fling 
herself into the arms of God” victorious. 

There is no clue to trace aught of this save that which guides to 
the usual windings of the human heart. Madame Swetchine was far 
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too nice in her sense of duty, and far too delicate in feeling, to allow 
any such admissions to escape. 

The devotion of a lifetime was given unreservedly to General 
Swetchine. She never knew the happiness of becoming a mother, 
the tie that would of all others have been dearest to her heart. But 
the General had bestowed paternal affection on a young girl called 
Nadine Stacline, and Madame Swetchine also generously insisted on 
adopting her. Nadine welcomed to their roof was treated by Madame 
Swetchine like her own child. 

Her attentions to the General continued unremitting. When he 
quitted Russia, she accompanied him to Paris; when he was sum- 
moned to return, though condemned to banishment from St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, she profited by the respite gained to go alone in 
her old age and infirmity to plead his cause herself with the Emperor. 
Nor did she complain of the illness in Russia that followed such 
fatigue, for her suit was granted. Still less did she regret the yet 
more serious malady that overtook her on returning to Paris with 
the glad tidings that brought such relief to his declining years. He 
lived to the age of ninety-two, and her grief at his loss was intense. 
Then indeed it was the long companion of a lifetime that was taken 
from her; and we all know the tender attachment that strengthens 
with years between two persons who pass them together, and mutu- 
ally esteem each other. 

The General, on his part, always showed Madame Swetchine 
affection that had gradually become mixed up with a species of vene- 
ration. Though he never thwarted her religious views, he did not 
himself embrace them; he liked to see her Catholic friends, even 
priests, and especially Pére de Ravignan; but remained satisfied 
with the Greek Church. 

Besides her duties as a wife, we have seen Madame Swetchine 
embrace those of a mother towards young Nadine. She never 
slackened in them until Nadine by her marriage ceased to require 
their exercise. Then she contrived to gratify her maternal instincts 
by undertaking the charge of Héléne de Nesselrode, the daughter of 
her friend, just aged fourteen, and whose health demanded a warmer 
climate than that of Russia. Nor did she give her up till Héléne 
married. 

Faithful to all the sentiments she experienced, and warm in her 
friendships, Madame Swetchine’s most enthusiastic attachment. ap- 
pears to have been for Mademoiselle Stourdja. It dated from her 
early married life, and continued through the whole of existence. At 
first it well nigh provokes a smile to see how, scarcely parted fora few 
hours from her friend, she rushes to her pen, that it may express the 
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pangs of separation. But girlhood has not passed over, ere thought, 
reason, duty, figure largely in the letters of Madame Swetchine. Her 
correspondence was extensive, and portrays herself just as she ap- 
peared in daily life—a wise, gentle, and affectionate friend or coun- 
sellor, as circumstances might dictate. No where does this show her 
to greater advantage than in the letters—too few, unfortunately— 
that we possess from Madame Swetchine to Pére Lacordaire. The 
difference between the two minds is striking. Her good sense and 
exquisite judgment contrast with his fiery impetuosity of thought and 
feeling ; it is evident that her soul moves in the serene atmosphere 
of near union with God; while he, the religious of already some 
years’ standing, is yet battling with strong human torrents. How 
gently she calls him up a higher path, never forgetting her woman- 
hood nor his priestly character. His tone becomes much more re- 
ligious; with rare candour and simplicity he sees and owns past 
imperfections. 

Patriotism was one of her ardent sentiments, and she considered 
the feeling as a duty incumbent on women no less than men: of 
course, conduct was to be in accordance. Like many Russians, love 
of country centred for her in devotion to the sovereign; and of this 
her letters afford curious exemplification. She calls Alexander “the 
hero of humanity,” and, after enumerating his many perfections, re- 
joices that this young sage is our Emperor! When her husband was 
harshly summoned back to Russia, that the disgrace of exile from 
court might be inflicted, she exclaims: “God knows that I have 
never uttered a word of complaint against my sovereigns, nor so 
much as blamed them in heart!” Strange loyalty this to our 
modern Western notions. 

Her tender charity towards the poor began to snow itself at an 
early age. At twenty-five in St. Petersburg she was already the 
soul of all good works there: nor did she content herself with merely 
giving alms, nor even with seeking to promote moral improvement ; 
her ingenious kindness displayed itself also in endeavouring to pro- 
cure pleasure or innocent amusements. She took flowers to those she 
visited, or tried to adorn their rooms with pictures. The friendless 
deaf-and-dumb girl whom she had adopted became her constant 
attendant; and Madame Swetchine bore with her violence of temper 
until the defect was partly overcome. 

She undertook the charge of a poor boy at Vichy, because his 
many maladies and their repulsive nature rendered him an object 
almost of disgust. Each summer that she returned there, he was 
among the first to greet her, sure of the kindest welcome. For years 
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all his wants were supplied at her expense; and when he died, she 
said he had now become her benefactor. 

To know Madame Swetchine thoroughly, her writings must be 
read. They were never meant for publication, but are either self- 
communings, or thoughts poured out before God. Some of her aphor- 
isms are touchingly delicate in sentiment. 

“ Loving hearts are like paupers; they live on what is given 
them.” 

“Our alms form our sole riches, and what we withhold consti- 
tutes our real poverty.” 

Her prayers and meditations may be used with advantage for 
spiritual reading. Her unfinished treatise on Old Age is very beauti- 
ful; but more exquisite still is that more complete one on Resigna- 
tion. Any passage chosen at random would show elevated thought. 

“ The first degree of submission produces respectful acquiescence 
to God's will; then this sentiment becomes transformed into a pious 
and sincere acceptation full of confidence; until gonfidence itself gra- 
dually acquires a filial character.” 

“ Faith,” she says, “ makes resignation reasonable, and hope ren- 
ders it easy.” 

“The love of God draws us away from our long love of self.” 

“ Patience is so near to resignation, that it often seems one and 
the same thing.” 

She acknowledges that the hardest trials of resignation are found 
in those misfortunes irreparable here on earth. Such are death, old 
age, physical infirmity, loss of worldly honour, final impenitence. But 


- the death of those we love, she says, may be deeply mourned in the 


midst of resignation; and our own certain death affords not only a 
counterbalance to such affliction, but also to the other evils of life. 
Old age is a halt between the world overcome, and eternity about to 
begin. Physical infirmities make us live in the atmosphere of the 
gospel beatitudes; we are then truly the poor ones of Christ, or 
rather poverty itself. The world sometimes forgets, but never par- 
dons: what matters, provided virtue remain unscathed, or that it be 
restored through repentance ? 

“ Suffering teaches us how to suffer; suffering teaches us how to 
live; suffering teaches us how to die.” 

And here we take our leave of this remarkable woman, who offers 
such a bright example to our generation. 
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MR. GEORGE WHITE, M.C.P., 


Late Tutor of St. Edmund's College; and some- 
time Professor in Paris; Author of “ Queens and 
Princesses of France,” “ Legends of the Blessed 
Virgin,” &c. Assisted by Resident and Visiting 
Masters and Professors for Languages and accom- 
plishments. 

Pupils can enter at any time, and the quarter 
commences on the day of entrance. 

There are two distinct departments,—one for 
junior, and another for senior pupils,—ix each of 
which a select number only is received. 


Approbation of H. E. Cardinal Wiseman. 


. “You have my best wishes for your suc- 
cess in the sphere of usefulness thus opened to 
you. I shall always be happy to recommend 
your school whenever I have an opportunity of 
doing so. N. CarpiInAL WISEMAN. 


“ Westminster, March 1857.” 


Terms (which are moderate and inclusive), with 
reference to parents of pupils and most of the 


London Clergy, sent on application to the Prin- | 


cipal, as above, 


Notice of Removal. 
MES. LITTLE’S ECCLESIAS- 
4 TICAL WAREHOUSE removed from 34 
Henrietta Street to 20 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEI- 
CESTER SQUARE, five doors from St. Martin’s Lane. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS, 
FAMILIES, &c. 
Newcastle and Sunderland Coal Company. 
These Coals are of a superior description, burn 
remarkably clear, and are free from white ash or 
dross. Present prices, delivered within five miles 
of the Royal Exchange: 


Best Screened Coals 4 . 27s. per ton 


Welsh Smokeless Coals for Steamers. 

Best Gas Coke . 148. perchald. 
A, JACKSON, Agent. 
28 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


VINO SACRO. 
TPHE ALTAR WINE, approved 
of by H. E. Carpixat Wiseman, and 

duly analysed by Dr. Foakes, &ec., continues to be 
supplied to the principal Churches and Chapels. 

Six Dozens are sent, carriage-free, to any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Price Twenty-two Shillings per Dozen. 

Grown, Imported, and Bottled entirely by Ca- 
tholics, the perfect purity of the Wine for the 
Altar is thus guaranteed, 


YRIGOYTI & Co., 


4 Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, E.C. 
LONDON. 
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FARMER AND ROGERS, 


INDIA SHAWL WAREHOUSEMEN BY APPOINTMENT TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


171, 178, 175, & 179 Regent Street, London, 


Invite attention to their magnificent Assortment of 


INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, PAISLEY, 
NORWICH, & FANCY SHAWLS. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS 


Of beautiful Design and Texture, selected especially for Wedding Presents, 
at prices varying from 20 Guineas; 


Amongst these are several Patterns which can only be purchased of FARMER 
and ROGERS. 


THE CLOAK DEPARTMENT CONTAINS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


CLOAK, MANTLE, AND JACKET, 


For the Carriage, Promenade, or Opera. 


PRICES. 
INDIA SHAWLS, from 21s. to 200 Guineas. 
FRENCH SHAWLS, from 21s. to 50 Guineas. 
PAISLEY SHAWLS, from 21s. to 10 Guineas. 
NORWICH SHAWLS, from 21s. to 15 Guineas. 
FANCY SHAWLS, from 10s. 6d. to 63s. 
VELVET CLOAKS, from 5 Guineas to 50 Guineas. 
SILK Ditto, from 52s. 6d. to 30 Guineas. 
CLOTH Ditto, from 21s. to 5 Guineas. 
FUR-TRIMMED Ditto. 
SEAL-SKIN Ditto, from 8 Guineas to 30 Guineas. 
WATERPROOF Ditto, from 21s. 
OPERA Ditto, from 21s. 
SEA-SIDE and TRAVELLING SUITS, from 84s. 
SEA-SIDE SHAWLS, 15s. 
TRAVELLING. Ditto, 15s. and 25s. 


Especial attention is requested to the 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under the management of an Artiste of great taste and experience. 


LONDON : ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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